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EDLIN 


If I tell you mine, 


will you tell me yours...? 


.EXE’s Deputy Editor, Robert Schifreen, is to take the editorial reins in January 1987. 


This is his inaugural EDLIN. 


I didn’t. know exactly what the thing was, but it made enough 
noise to attract my attention. A week or so later, I dared to ask 
what it was. Officially, it was ‘the school computer’. Actually, it 
was only a terminal, and 75 baud at that. It was linked to an ICL 
1900 at Hendon Town Hall, London, and ran something called 
Maximop. ‘Don’t bother learning about Maximop’, I was told, “cos 
George III is on the way.’ It never came. 


Developing software was slow. A couple of sixth-form boys were 
preparing their project for O-level computer science and, if they 
wanted a listing of their program, they'd set the thing going 
before morning assembly and, if all was well, it would be ready by 
lunchtime. If they wanted the listing urgently, they had to ASSI 
CON,RP or something, and the remote lineprinter at the Town 
Hall would churn it out and the teacher would whizz round on his 
bike to collect it. (Ah, the days of dumping the system’s entire 
core to the remote printer and getting nasty phone calls from the 
town hall when the borough’s paper stock ran out!) 


In early 1982 the school got its first micro - an RML 3802 with, 
wonder of wonders, a real floppy disk drive. Each disk held a 
whole 72K, so with CP/M and the BASIC interpreter on there, you 
could even fit a couple of BASIC programs as long as they weren't 
too long. 


Having sold enough cameras on enough Saturdays, I could afford 
a computer of my own. I eventually ended up with a Superboard 
II, Spectrum and QL. I taught myself BASIC and 6502 machine 
code. Over a period of 4 months, I wrote a machine code monitor 
for the Superboard, that revectored the keyboard input and 
added a dozen extra functions to the machine. Progress was slow, 
as the machine’s 8K memory (it came with 4K but I saved up for 
the expansion) had no room for the assembler so I had to enter 
everything by hand, in Hex. I also had no printer, so listings were 
hand-written by disassembling (again, from the hex). 


In April 1983, I got my first full time job. I was still a teenager — 
just - and was employed as Reader Services Administrator at 
Computer And Video Games magazine. This involved answering 
the phone and, before the caller could finish saying ‘that game 
you published doesn’t run - I keep getting Variable Not Found At 
Line 11780’ I’d butt in with ‘I can assure you there’s nothing 
wrong with the game. I checked it myself’. 
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After six months or so, they offered to let me try my hand at 
writing. I knew then that I was totally hooked on Journalism as 
well as computing in general. The two seemed to go together 
wonderfully. I don’t suppose I really knew exactly how addicted I 
was until, after 19 months at C&VG, I went to Epson to write 
manuals. I realised, from day one I suppose, that I wanted to be 
back in journalism, but Epson taught me a lot about PCs, MS-DOS 
and printers during my stay and I value the time greatly. 


Having tired of Epson, | freelanced for a few months. This in- 
volved staying in bed, mostly, but getting up in plenty of time to 
go to product launches at posh London hotels. I used to have a 
badge that said ‘Robert Schifreen - Freelunch Journalist’. In 
November 1986 I joined PCW — sorry Personal Computer World - 
as a staff writer. I was back in full time journalism and the rest, 
as they say... well you know what they say. 


I suppose I’ve been pretty lucky, though the odd dollop of public- 
ity helped, too. At 10.06pm on Tuesday, 29th March 1985 I be- 
came the first person in Britain to be arrested for hacking, When 
I had typed in Prince Philip's password, said the Detective In- 
spector, this was equivalent to forging his signature. A year later 
ajury decided this to be the case and I was fined. (The journalist 
from The Sun was not present when the verdict was announced. 
By day 3, he had turned to another Fleet Street colleague and 
said ‘Sod this. If there’s no sex angle to Prestel I’m off). Another 
year, and The Lord Chief Justice overturned the lower court, so 
I’m currently innocent. The House of Lords will probably make 
the final decision some time in 1988 or 1989. 


So, then. I’ve told you some of my secrets, now it’s only fair for you 
to tell me something in return. I know what I’d like to see in .EXE 
magazine, and will be spending this Christmas planning the next 
6 issues. However, a magazine exists to serve its readers, so 
please write and tell me what you want to see. More coverage of 
other languages, like Forth, Occam, Lisp? Technical features on 
MS-DOS and BIOS functions? Programming for Windows and 
0S/2? Stuff about parallel processing and supercomputers? 
AGL's? Book reviews? Hardware reviews? These are some of my 
current thoughts, but there’s still plenty of blank pages for your 
ideas. Contact me at the editorial office. Alternatively, I’m on 
Telecom Gold 72:MAG90141 or Prestel 219997602. I look forward 
to working with you. 


BASIC LANGUAGE 


New Quickbasic V3.0 uprates the competition with TURBO-BASIC. 


BASIC INTERPRETERS 
BBC Basic (86) PC-DOS £ 95 
Professional BASIC PC-DOS £ 70 
TrueBasic v2.0 PC-DOS £ 95 
Microsoft MS-BASIC MS-DOS £210 
MEGABASIC v5.2 MS-DOS £235 


Dig.Res. CBASIC CP/M-86 £290 


MEGABASIC CP/M-86 £235 
MEGABASIC MP/M-86 £365 
BBC BASIC 280+CP/M-80 £ 95 


Dig.Res. CBASIC 
Microsoft MBASIC 
MEGABASIC 


CP/M-80 £130 
cP/M-80 £ 60 
CP/M-80 £195 


BASIC COMPILERS 


Microsoft QuickBASIC PC-DOS £ 60 
Softaid MTBASIC PC-DOS £ 60 
Turbo Basic PC-DOS £ 60 
Z2BASIC PC-DOS £ 75 


Alcor Multi-Basic 
Microsoft MS-BASIC 
Dig.Res. CBASIC 


MS-DOS £ 75 
MS-DOS £235 
MS-DOS £390 


CP/M-86 £390 


CP/M-80 £435 
280+CP/M-80 £ 75 
280+CP/M-80 £ 60 
280+CP/M-80 £ 85 


Dig.Res. CBASIC 


Dig.Res, CBASIC 
2BASIC 

Softaid MTBASIC 
Alcor Multi-Basic 


FORTRAN COMPILERS 


New V4.00 from Microsoft now mean four 
excellent 77's to choose from. 

Lahey F77L v2.20 MS-DOS £360 
RM/FORTRAN 77 v2.11 Ms-Dos £400 
MS-FORTRAN 77 v4 MS-DOS £250 
Pro Fortran 77 v1.22 MS-DOS £220 
Pro Fortran v2.144 MS-DOS £220 
Utah Fortran MS-DOS £ 35 
FS-Fort. (GGA & Herc) MS-DOS £ 35 


CP/M-86 £220 


CP/M-80 £220 
CP/M-80 £ 35 


ATARI 520ST £120 


Pro Fortran v2.1 


Pro Fortran v1.25 
Nevada Fortran v3.3 


Pro Fortran 77 
We have Fortran Libraries In stock. 


LIBRARIES & UTILITIES 


Database 
CADSAM (source code) MS-DOS £ 75 
Btrieve MS-BASIC + MS-DOS £180 
Btrieve/N MS-BASIC + MS-DOS £430 
Multikey MS-BASIC + MS=DOS £145 


CADSAM (source code) ce/M-80 £ 75 


Graphics 
Halo MS-BASIC + MS-DOS £175 
GSS Graph.Dev.Tkt PC-DOS £335 
Sundries 
Finally Quickbasic + PC-DOS £ 75 
PANEL Screen Manager MS-DOS £100 
Wiley Scientific Lib. PC-DOS £110 


Tuning & Debugging 


PC-DOS £100 
MS-DOS £ 35 


Betatools Dev.System 
Vicar 


ASSEMBLERS 


Microsofts'Macro-86 V5.00 with Codeview 
may be here by now. 


2500AD 8086 Asm. 
Dig.Res. RASM-86 

MS Macro~-86 v4.0 
Phoenix PASM-86 

Phar Lap 386 

Visible Computer 8088 


2500AD 8086 Asm. 
Dig.Res. RASM-86 


2500AD 280 ASM 
Dig.Res. RMAC 
Microsoft Macro-80 


MS-DOS £ 80 
MS-DOS £180 
MS-DOS £ 90 
MS-DOS £115 
MS-DOS £415 
PC-DOS £ 60 


CP/M-86 £ 80 
CP/M-86 £180 


CP/M-80 £ 80 
CP/M-80 £180 
CP/M-80 £ 60 


SLR Z80ASM CP/M-80 £ 45 
SLR Z80ASM-PLUS cP/M-80 £175 
SLR MAC CP/M-80 £ 45 


SLR MAC-PLUS 
SLR 180 (Hitachi) cP/M-80 £ 45 
SLR 180-PLUS (Hitachi) CP/M-80 £175 
Not all assemblers are supplied with a linker. 
Check before ordering. 


CP/M-80 £175 


PASCAL LIBRARIES 


TURBO PASCAL LIBRARIES 


Blaise Power Tools Plus PC-DOS £ 70 
Blaise Turbo Asyn.Plus PC-DOS £ 70 
Mathpak 87 (TP) MS-DOS £ 60 
Paragon Supertools PC-DOS £ 65 
RM Graph Nimbus + MS-DOS £ 49 
Science & Eng. Tools MS-DOS £ 50 
Report Builder MS-DOS £ 70 
System Builder MS-DOS £ 90 
Turbo Halo Univ.Graph. PC-DOS £105 
T-Debug Plus v2 PC-DOS £ 35 
Turbo Database CP/M & MS-DOS £ 45 
Turbo Editor Toolbox PC-DOS £ 45 
Turbo Extender PC-DOS £ 55 
Turbo Gameworks PC-DOS £ 35 
Turbo Graphix Toolbox PC-DOS £ 49 
Turbo Advantage (Lader) MS-DOS £ 60 
Turbolink Plus v3.15A  PC-DOS £ 60 
Turbopower Utilities PC-DoS £ 60 
Turbo Optimiser PC-DOS £ 45 
Turbo Professional PC-DOS £ 45 
Turbo Screen CP/M,MS,PC-DOS £ 60 
Turbo Tutor CP/M & MS-DOS £ 29 
TurboWINDOWS/Pasc. (TP) PC-DOS £ 5S 


PASCAL LANGUAGE 


Metaware excellence now on Concurrent Dos 286 and on the 386. 
Better Turbo compatibility on new version Pro Pas 


ALICE Pascal Intrprtr. 
Dr Pascal Interpreter 
Marshall Pascal v2.01 
Metaware Prof.Pascal 

Metaware Prof.Pas/386 
Microsoft Pascal v3.32 


PC=DOS £ 80 
MS-DOS £ 39 
MS-DOS £150 
MS-DOS £415 
MS-DOS £610 
MS-DOS £180 


PROGRAMMING TOOLS 


Ada Compilers 
Assemblers 
Basic Compilers 
Basic Utilities 
BCPL Compilers 
C Interpreters 
C Utilities 
Comms.Libraries 
Database Libs. 
Dis-assemblers 
Engineers Libs. 
Forth Fortran Compilers 
Fortran Libraries Graphics Libraries 
Icon Linkers 
Lisp Modula-2 
Nial Interpreters Ops 5 
Pascal Compilers Pascal Libraries 
Prolog Rexx 
Screen Libraries Smalitalk 
Snobol 

We stock many items for which there is no 

space in these advertisements. 


Algol Compilers 
Assembler Libs. 
Basic Interpreters 
Basic Libraries 

C Compilers 

C Libraries 

Cobol Compilers 
Cross Assemblers 
Debuggers 
Editors 

Expert Systems 


4 Prigg Meadow, Ashburton, Devon TQ13 7DF. 
TEL. (0364) 53499 


Mystic Pascal v1.6E 
Oregon Pascal-2 MS-DOS £280 
Prospero Pascal v3.0 MS-DOS £220 
Turbo-Pascal MS-DOS & PC-DOS £ 60 
Pecan P-Sys w.UCSD Pas. IBM-PC £ 80 
Pecan P-Sys Pascal Prof.IBM-PC £155 


PC-DOS £ 29 


Metaware Prof.Pascal 


Pro~Pascal v2.14 
Turbo-Pascal v3.01 


C-DOS £415 


CP/M-86 £220 
CP/M-86 £ 60 


CP/M-80 £ 99 
CP/M-80 £290 
CP/M-80 £220 


Pascal MT+ v5.6 

Pascal MT+ v5.6.1 
Pro-Pascal v2.18 
Turbo-Pascal v3.01 CP/M-80 £ 45 


MCC Pascal ATARI ST £ 75 
Pecan P-Sys w.UCSD Pas ATARI ST £ 80 
Pecan P-Sys w.UCSD Pas APPLE ][ £ 80 


We have many Pascal Libraries. Enquire 
CROSS ASSEMBLERS 


We supply cross-assemblers by Avocet, 
2500AD,IAR Systems and Pecan hosted 
on MS-DOS, CP/M-86 and CP/M-80 with 

over 30 target processors. 

In total over 200 products 
with no space to list them here. 
We hold some stock but you should 

allow 10-14 days for delivery. 

Please call for information or advice. 


4 Prigg Meadow, Ashburton, Devon TQ13 7DF. 
TEL. (0364) 53499 
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GENERAL PASCAL LIBRARIES 
Blaise Tools (s’ce) (MS) PC-DOS £ 85 
Blaise Tools 2 (s‘ce) PC-DOS £ 80 
Blaise Asynch (s’ce MS) PC-DOS £120 


Btrieve (MS) PC-DOS £180 
Met aWINDOWS (MS) PC-DOS £110 
Halo (MS) PC-DOS £175 


Blaise View Mngr. (MS) PC-DOS £205 


Shark database (Propas) MS-DOS £250 
Prospect Graphics (Pro) MS-DOS £ 80 
Panel (Screen) (MS) MS-DOS £205 


Shark database (Propas) CP/M-86 £250 
Prospect Graphics (Pro) CP/M-86 £ 80 


Shark database (Propas) CP/M-80 £150 
DISK COPYING SERVICE 


We can copy files to and from 400 disk 
formats Including CP/M, CP/M-86, 
MS- DOS, PC-DOS, ISIS, APPLE, 
SIRIUS, BBC, TORCH, APRICOT, HP150, 
TRSDOS, DEC RT- 11, IBM BEF, ATARI520, 
AMSTRAD. 


Our charge Is £10.00 + disk + VAT with 
discounts on small quantities and disks are 
normally despatched within 24hrs of receipt. 


For more Information call us. 


MODULA -2 COMPILERS 


New Farbware compiler. FTL is an 
excellent value learning tool . 
Pecan P-Sys. w.Mod-2 PC-DOS £ 80 
Farbware Modula~2 MS-DOS £ 70 
FTL Modula-2 (sml.mem) MS-DOS £ 45 
Interface M2-SDS PC-DOS £ 75 
Interface M2-SDS-XP PC-DOS £185 
Modula-2/86 Apprentice PC-DOS £ 70 
Modula~2/86 Wizard PC-DOS £140 
Modula Corp.PC Mod.2 PC-DOS £150 
Modula 2/86 CP/M-86 £410 
FTL Modula-2 280/CP/M-80 £ 45 
Hochstrasser Mod.2 280/CP/M-80 £100 
Turbo Modula-2 280/CP/M-80 £ 55 
TDI Modula-2 ATARI 520ST £ 75 


MacModula-2 MACINTOSH £100 


PRICES & DELIVERY 


Prices do not Include VAT or other local 
taxes but do Include delivery in UK and 
Europe. 
Please check prices at time of order, ads are 
prepared some weeks before publication. 


This page lists some of our products. 
Call us for a complete pricelist. 


Order by phone with your credit card. 


4 Prigg Meadow, Ashburton, Devon TQ13 7DF. 
TEL. (0364) 53499 


Imagine being faced with the task of con- 
structing a chemical plant. You are not 
told what chemicals the plant will be re- 
quired to manufacture, or in what quanti- 
ties, or even when. Nor are you given any 
specify information about the kinds of 
processes you will need to use to build the 
plant. 


Sounds crazy. Yet stripped down to their 
basics some large software projects start 
off in much the same haphazard way. Even 
though the computer business has ma- 
tured and many more users have gained a 
much deeper understanding of computer 
use, some of the fundamental problems of 
big project management still remain. If 
anything they have become more complex 
as the options in software technology have 
proliferated. 


On the face of it, a major software project 
seems like any other big engineering task 
— building an oil platform, constructing 
the M25, digging the Channel Tunnel. The 
project will be carried out over a lengthy 
period of time, using a range of com- 
plementary technologies and teams of 
people versed in different skills. 


Yet where software is concerned, first im- 
pressions can be deceptive. For the oil 
platform, M25 and Channel Tunnel are 
projects in which the parameters and re- 
sources are clearly defined. Software is 
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Managing 
‘Intangible’ 
Projects 


It may seem clear how a project management tool can 
help in building the M25, but very unclear how the 
same principle can apply to ‘intangible’ software 
projects. Anne Neale believes there is really little 
difference and introduces the IPSE concept. 


not like that. Over the years the computer 
industry’s philosophers have wrestled 
with definitions of software, yet these spe- 
culations are germane to the central prob- 
lem of managing large scale software pro- 
jects. Quite simply, software is an idea, 
And like all ideas it is difficult to define 
with scientific precision. 


Yet the problem is even more complex. 
For inevitably a major software project 
starts out not as one person’s but as many 
people’s ideas, Synthesising those ideas 
into a specification is the first stage of a 
software project, and it is often done far 
from well. As a result, in not a few pro- 
jects, the software development sets out 
with its route not clearly marked. Accord- 
ing to the old Chinese proverb, a journey 
of a thousand miles starts with a single 
step. The problem with many software 
projects is that not all of them turn out to 
be in the same direction. 


The difficulty in many software projects is 
not just that software is intangible, but 
that its intangibility has not even been 
clearly defined. 


Ciassic PROJECTS 


Too often, the project will start ill-defined, 
but then that inadequate ‘definition’ will 
be changed as the project progresses. 
Here, another parallel with M25s and 


Channel Tunnels illuminates a distinctive 
problem in software development — the 
relationship between project defining 
management and project managing tech- 
nicians, It is always possible to change the 
route of the M25 when it is still only a line 
on a map. Yet after the bulldozers have 
moved in it is only too obvious that it is too 
late to change. 


Software projects do not benefit from that 
kind of physical certainty. Because of 
their intangible nature, end users can 
never actually see what progress has been 
made in construction — although fourth 
generation languages and software proto- 
typing are beginning to change that, Even 
then, the user tends to see only individual 
screens and not the inter-relationships 
that are the important factors in a large 
integrated software system. The user, 
therefore, feels there are less constraints 
to changing specifications as a project 
progresses. Yet in software terms, some 
changes can be as devastating as digging 
up several miles on concreted road and 
re-laying them a few miles away. 


There are, of course, other problems of 
project management. The project will har- 
ness the talents of many skilled staff, pro- 
ject teams will operate from different 
sites, and there will be a multitude of 
inter-related tasks to be completed on 
schedule. 


MICROSOFT LANGUAGES NEWSLETTER VOL. 2, NO.6 


News about the Microsoft Languages Family 


Optimizing Your Programs with the Microsoft® C Optimizing Compiler Version 5.0 
Fast execution speed is the single most important feature of a C compiler. Volume 2, Number 2 of the Microsoft Languages 
New talked ee the optimizations available in Microsoft C Version 4.0. Microsoft C Version 5.0 takes these optimizations 
er. For example, 


for (i = 0; 1 < 25; i++) becomes tmp = axb; 
array[i] = axb; for (i = 0; i < 25; i++) 
array [i] = tmp; 
Since a and b are not affected by the loop, they are moved outside of the loop. This optimization is called invariant code motion. 
The Microsoft C Optimizing Compiler also uses instructions available on the 8086 to optimize specialized loops. Initialization 
and memory movement loops are two examples. The optimizer generates REP STOSW and REP MOVSW instructions for 


int i, x[25); and int i, x[25}, y[25); 
for (i = 0; 1 < 25; i++) for (i = 0; 1 < 25; i+ +) 
x{i] = 0; x{i] = ylil 


J 2 . . . . . UA . 
The following example is more complicated. The optimizer rewrites array references as pointer references because they are 
more efficient. 


int i, x[25); becomes int i, x[25], «ptr; 
for (i = 0;1 < 25; i++) for (i = 0, ptr = x; i< 25; i++, p++) 
xi] = i*4; «ptr = ix4; 
Then the optimizer puts key variables in registers using loop enregistering and changes the loop incrementation using a 
process called strength reduction. The loop becomes 


int i, x[25]; 


i= 25; 


register int j; 

register int *ptr; 

for (j = 0, ptr = x;j < 100;j + = 4, ptr++) 
xptr = J; 


she final form of the loop uses registers for key values and exchanges addition instructions for multiplication instructions. 
Here is the output of the Microsoft C Optimizing Compiler in 8086 assembly code. 


mov WORD PTR [bp-52], 25 ; set final value of i to 25 

moy di,bp 

sub di,50 ; load pointer to x 

sub Si,si ; set temporary register variable to 0 

; this variable is used as the loop counter 

$L20000: 

moy WORD PTR [{dij,si ; set the array value 

add di,2 ; increment pointer by 2 

add si,4 ; increment loop counter by +4 

cmp __si,96. ; check if we are at the end of the loop 


jle $L20000 
What is the result of these optimizations? Programs compiled with Microsoft C Version 5.0 run 15 to 30 percent faster than 
those compiled with Version 4.0. 


For more information on the products and 


: : Latest DOS Versions: 
features discussed in the Newsletter, Microsoft C Compiler 
Write to: Microsoft Language Newsletter Microsoft QuickC 

Microsoft COBOL 
49 de Montfort Road Microsoft FORTRAN 
Reading Berks RG1 8LP Vee es le 
Microso 
Or Phone : 0734 500741 ee QuickBASIC 


Microsoft and the Microsoft logo are registered trademarks of Micrasoft Corporation. 


Look for the Microsoft Languages Newletter every month in EXE. 
CIRCLE NO 783 


NEW SMARTWARE FOR UNIX AND XENIX 


The ROR ao 


Wit more than a 100,000 systems 

already installed, Smart Software, 

the top rated power system, announces 

availability for: 

©The NCR Tower" family 

©The AT&T 3B series 

© Systems based on XENIX* 
System V from SCO 

® Microport’s UNIX" System V 


‘©1987, Innovative Software, Inc. SmartWare, Lotus 1-2-3, dBase, Xenix, Unix and Tower are registered trademarks of Innovative Software, Lotus Development, Ashton-Tate, Microsoft, AT&T and NCR Corp. respectively. 
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oF The Smart Applica- 


tion Programming 
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Figure 1: The project management process. 


There are also other problems. A large 
software project may well use a variety of 
program development tools and methodo- 
logies. There will be complex data man- 
agement needs. The project may harness 
many workstations and many different 
host systems. These problems, while re- 
quiring skilled project management, are 
not unique to software projects, They crop 
up in many other areas of engineering. It 
is the application of those factors to a 
highly intangible project, however, that is 
the central problem. It seems clear that a 
major software development project can 
benefit from the application of tried and 
tested project management methodolo- 
gies — especially when applied in a com- 
puterised form. 


The central question lies in how to make 
those management techniques work best 
on an intangible project. 


MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUES 


The seeds of the answer lie in the evolu- 
tion of project management techniques. 
Guns were thundering over the Somme 
when Henry L Gantt, an American pioneer 
of scientific management, developed a 
graphical representation of the stages 
needed to complete a project by a target 
date. He lent his name to a chart consist- 
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ing of bars representing activities of speci- 
fic duration that have to take place at 
specific times if a project is to be com- 
pleted within its timescale. They became 


"Quite simply, 
software is an 
idea, and like 
all ideas it is 
intangible. 
Worse, its in- 
tangibility has 
not even been 
clearly de- 
fined. 


known as bar charts. Years later, the 
Dupont Chemical Co refined Gantt’s ideas 
into critical path analysis (CPA). In the 
1950’s the US Navy developed a similar 


approach to CPA called project evaluation 
and program technique (PERT). 


CPA and PERT consist of network dia- 
grams that represent the component acti- 
vities of a project. The time needed for 
each activity and the dependencies be- 
tween the activities are analysed. From 
this, the earliest and latest start and end 
dates for each activity can be specified. 


Computerised versions of CPA and PERT 
are no strangers to the computer industry 
and software development. They have 
been in use since the early 1960s. But they 
have been most widely used in jobs other 
than software development. The fact is 
that the intangible nature of large soft- 
ware projects has, in the past, made them 
less amenable to the project management 
techniques widely used in other industry 
areas, The generally intangible nature of 
programs has made software project man- 
agement especially complex. 


One of the main problems in applying the 
discipline of these project management 
techniques has been the difficulty in de- 
fining the project lifecycle. If the speci- 
fication starts off with fuzzy edges and 
then undergoes changes during the course 
of the project, it is exceedingly difficult to 
define a firm lifecycle. 
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This is particularly true in software pro- 
jects because it is not always clear when a 
software project is due to end. The re- 
quirement for enhancements and mainte- 
nance after the formal end of the project 
can add huge extra costs and should often 
be regarded as part of the original soft- 
ware specification. The last 20 years or so 
has, therefore, seen a search for specific 
software project management tools that 
can solve these unique problems. 


TuE Birtu oF IPSE 


The search has been conducted on several 
levels. The first level — and the most visi- 
ble aspect of the lifecycle — was program- 
ming. Structured programming languages, 
like Pascal, C and Ada, have made the 
programming process more controlled 
and systematic. Yet studies have revealed 
that anything up to 70 or 80 per cent of 
software lifecycle costs occur in mainte- 
nance. That is the result of errors and 
inadequacies arising from deficiencies in 
earlier requirements capture, design and 
analysis phases, So a new level of project 
management was needed. It has been 
found in design tools such as graphical- 
based system specification languages, 
structured system design methodologies 
and analyst workbenches. 


Running in parallel with this, there has 
been a growing interest in creating im- 
provements to the underlying infrastruc- 
ture that supports the full lifecycle. As is 
so often the case with large scale projects, 
a management breakthrough came in the 
defence sector. In the late 1970s the US 
Department of Defense defined an Ada 
Programming Support Environment 
(APSE). The scope of this work was later 
broadened from programming to full pro- 
ject requirements, and APSE was general- 
ised into an Integrated Project Support 
Environment (IPSE). The importance of 
IPSE is that it is able to encompass soft- 
ware toolsets, which may themselves 
embrace different methodologies, and 
provide the means to manage an intangi- 
ble and fast changing project. 


With IPSE the tiger of software manage- 
ment has at least been placed in a cage 
with real bars, even though he is not com- 
pletely tamed. What helps to make him 
more docile still is the use of the toolsets 
that give project managers the computer 
aided software engineering tools they 
need to define, implement and control 
plans successfully. ‘Typically, these 
toolsets will give managers the opportun- 
ity to control better a wide range of tasks 
as shown in Figure 1. In short, the use of 
IPSE with such toolsets provides mana- 
gers with benefits in three main areas: 


* The estimation of project timescales, 
costs and staffing requirements 
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* The planning of work in detail and 
adapting plans to take account of actual 
progress and changing requirements 


* The control of developments through 
comprehensive and timely progress moni- 
toring. 


These benefits are seen in the outcome of 
the project. First, the software is likely to 
be of better quality. Improved predictabil- 
ity, control and monitoring ensures that. 
Then there are substantial cost savings. 
Using such techniques should result in re- 
ductions of at least 10 per cent in times- 
cales and effort used. There could be an 
even bigger pay-off as managers become 
more skilled in using the techniques and 
tools. Of course, using these techniques 
successfully means devoting the neces- 
sary time to planning, Planning must be 
done on a realistic basis - and the plans 
must be capable of being changed or 
adapted when inevitable changes occur. 


"IPSE encom- 
passes varied 
tools and 
methodologies 
providing the 
means to 
manage intan- 
gible and fast 
changing 
projects." 


Most projects will be planned on a hierar- 
chical basis where each level describes 
the project in more detail. The lowest 
levels are the smallest separately manage- 
able units of work which can be grouped 
into tasks. The higher levels in the struc- 
ture are concerned with management and 
reporting structures, such as allocating 
groups of tasks to individuals and teams, 
The underlying techniques for controlling 
relationships between activities are still 
based on CPA and PERT methodologies. 


Overall, the planning should encompass 
all the aspects of the project — people 
management, project structures, project 
methodology, team organisation and re- 
porting mechanisms. Figure | illustrates 
project management functions that must 
be performed in controlling software de- 
velopments. 


AUTOMATING TOOLS 


Computerising this planning process has 
an important management effect. It 
makes the project manager take the ini- 
tial planning more seriously. He will prob- 
ably be under pressure from management 
to deliver parts of the system quickly. He 
needs to balance those pressures against 
the need to plan the project effectively 
from the outset. Providing the discipline 
of computerised project management 
helps him to do this. Yet the existence of 
computerised project management, tools 
will not do the manager’s job for him. De- 
velopment of the initial detailed plan is, in 
fact, the activity least affected by com- 
puterised tools. 


The quality of management thinking and 
the painstaking human effort involved in 
defining project structures and activity 
networks, play a key role determining the 
outcome of the project. Nor will use of the 
computerised techniques work well un- 
less managers have received training in 
their use. Managers need to appreciate 
and use the general principles of systema- 
tic project planning. And there are dan- 
gers in the tools themselves. Using incom- 
patible tools for different phases may lead 
to considerable time spent formatting and 
transferring data between tools. 


The primary objective of using such tools 
is to produce better software at lower cost. 
But there are plenty of other worthwhile 
benefits to be reaped. Although they will 
be of special use in large projects they can 
benefit small projects too. Using a consis- 
tent project management approach 
throughout an organisation can help coor- 
dinate smaller projects that have to be 
integrated into a whole. The approach will 
also assist managers and staff to move 
from one project to another with greater 
effectiveness, 


Good project management can make life 
easier and more comfortable for software 
developers by giving them a clearer defini- 
tion of how their performance will be 
judged. The computerised tools need not 
impose inhuman working practices — they 
can cope with flexible hours, for example. 


Even the best computerised software 
management tools will not ensure that a 
project turns out successfully and on time. 
But they can at least give managers a head 
start. With software projects becoming in- 
creasingly complex, managers are going to 
need all the help they can get. 


Anna Neale is with GEC Software 
and can be contacted on 01 345 6523. 
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To create AIX;* IBM has taken the UNIX 
operating system and made it easier to use by adding 
half a million lines of instruction code. 

AIX operates on the IBM 6150 Microcomputer, 
and now on the IBM Personal System/2™ Model 80, 
and both conform to the emerging POSIX standard. 

The new operating system offers four different 
interfaces: the two standards (C-shell & Bourne 
shell), a DOS style interface, and a simple menu- 
driven interface. In addition you'll discover that 


porting UNIX applications to AIX is simple, too. 

On the IBM 6150, AIX includes IBM’s Distributed 
Services program. This allows you to access files on a 
6150 system that is using AIX, as if they were resident 
on your local system. 

There are half a million good reasons why AIX 
will make your life easier. 

To find out more write to Anne Newman, IBM 
United Kingdom Ltd., Freepost, London 
W4 SBR. Or call her on 01-578 4399. 
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Gis a British notation language for forma- 
lising the often wooly requirements for 
software systems. Used properly, it can 
provide a complete, distortion-free model 
of real-time systems structure and be- 
haviour. It is accompanied by a product 
called Auto-G which allows computer 
automation of the notation and support 
functions, G has a unique approach which 
led it to be the only non-US product to be 
considered for the SDI programme, in- 
cluding for use in developing an 
architecture for the battle management 
and command control part of SDI. This 
article explains the rationale behind G 
and how it works. 


More Empuasis on DESIGN 


The development of a computer applica- 
tion involves more than producing the re- 
quired program code. Programming lan- 
guages and program design techniques, 
nevertheless, have been the focus of sys- 
tem development methodologies for many 
years. 


Long experience with the general unre- 
liability and high cost of building soft- 
ware, particularly for more complex sys- 
tems, has created a growing awareness 
that programming advances are insuffi- 
cient on their own. Improving the pre- 
programming phases of system develop- 
ment and optimising the overall engineer- 
ing lifecycle are now becoming the centre 
of attention. 


If programs are written to meet ambi- 
guous, incomplete and inconsistent de- 
sign specifications, an excessive burden is 
placed on the maintenance and enhance- 
ment end of the lifecycle. Such system 
developments have been the norm in the 
past. They lack good design visibility - a 
clear structure that runs through all de- 
sign specifications and program code. 
Changes to the system are usually made by 
delving directly into the innards of code. 
The implications of making a change to 
one part of the code cannot be fully track- 
ed, often giving rise to further errors and 
inconsistencies. The result of this situa- 
tion has been that 70 to 80% of the total 
costs of system development have usually 
occurred in maintenance and enhance- 
ments activities. 


Format Notations AND SDL 


To overcome this, a firmer foundation 
must be established to system building. 
Its backbone comes from having a formal 
notation that can be used to develop un- 
ambiguous and complete specifications to 
give good design visibility. A new notation 
alone would be insufficient unless it also 
had effective support from Computer 
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G and Auto-G — 


A Systems 
Notation with 


CASE 


Support 


Goran Hemdal looks ata graphical language for real- 
time systems requirements specification. 


Aided System Engineering (CASE) tools, 
such as analyst workbenches, 


For example, a design-orientated notation 
should have a graphical capability be- 
cause specifications can be most lucidly 
expressed through functional diagrams. A 
CASE tool that can automate the labo- 
rious tasks of creating and maintaining 
such diagrams is essential to make use of 
the notation cost-effective. CASE tools im- 
prove the quality of design by providing 
computerised automatic checks on the 
correct use of the notation’s syntax and on 
the logical consistency of design. The G 
language and Auto-G, its associated work- 
bench tool is the solution proffered by a 
company called Advanced System 
Architecture. 


G and Auto-G provide a formal and fully 
automated means of capturing user re- 
quirements in a rigorous way even when 
these may start from relatively vague con- 
ceptions of what will finally be needed. 
They allow the analysis of requirements to 
develop specifications of the functions to 
be performed and results expected, high- 
lighting any ambiguities and incomplete 
descriptions inherent in the requirements 
definition. They further allow specifica- 
tion of the overall system design in terms 
of the structure, behaviour and com- 
munications that must be provided by the 
computerised implementation. 


The idea of such a notation is not new of 
course. Various methodologies and nota- 


tions have been used in the past for these 
requirements capturing, analysis and 
overall system design activities, They 
range from naturally imprecise languages, 
like English, to more systematic 


approaches, such as specification lan- 
guages and structured design techniques. 
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Figure 1: Overview of the 
main G symbols. 
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Figure 2: G Symbols in a design. 
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No single method has provided a sufficient 
degree of formal rigour and ability to 
handle all relevant design concepts. In- 
consistencies between notations and 
underlying methodologies used in diffe- 
rent activities causes transitional errors 
between development phases. It also 
leads to serious distortions from real- 
world needs. 


Some basic requirements for a specifica- 
tion and design notation were set out by 
the CCITT, the international telecom- 
munications committee, when it started 
developing SDL (System Description Lan- 
guage) in 1972. SDL aimed to be: 


1, Easy to use and interpret in relation to 
the needs of the organisation applying it. 


2. Able to provide unambiguous specifica- 
tions and descriptions. 


8. Extensible to cover new developments. 


4. Able to support several system speci- 
fication and design methodologies, with- 
out assuming any of these in it basic capa- 
bilities. 


These objectives are reasonable but are 
insufficient in themselves, They are diffi- 
cult to assess because they depend on sub- 
jective judgements to determine how well 
they have been met. In addition to these 
SDL aims, G therefore also seeks to 
achieve the following fuller and more 
objective set of goals: 


5. Permits distortion-free models of the 
real world to be represented. Any method 
that permits or imposes distorted models 
will be less easy to learn, use or interpret. 


6. Allows complete functional representa- 
tions of any system. This, together with 
distortion-free modelling of real-world 
needs, is needed to support different de- 
velopment methodologies. Notations that 
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Figure 3: Model of a loosely-coupled 
system expressed in G. 
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cannot express all necessary concepts can 
lead to incorrect design decisions being 
taken before the consequences have been 
adequately explored. 


7. Provides processing by automated 
means (Auto-G). 


8, Permits direct generation of target code 
of complete systems. Auto-G can, for ex- 
ample, generate code in Ada or C directly 
from G-based specifications. This helps to 
enable all system maintenance to take 
place at the highest design level, which is 
easier, quicker, more reliable and much 
less costly than making such alterations 
directly to program code. 


9. Graphically based but with an equiva- 
lent textural form, T, which may be 
needed in some circumstances, It has few 
main symbols but many subsymbols can 
be attached to these to enable a rich 
range of system concepts to be expressed 
precisely. 
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Ann Lift System is to be installed in a building 
with m Floors. Each Lift has a set of Buttons, 
‘one Button for each floor. Each floor has two 
Buttons (except Ground and Top)., one to 
request an Up-Lift and one to request a 
Down-Lift. 


BUILDING 
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GROUND 


ap 


FLOOR 


a [2>>M-2] 


cal 


LIFT SYSTEM 


UP-LIFT 
BUTTON 


DOWN-LIFT 
BUTTON 


Figure 4: How G highlights ambiguities. 


Figure 1 shows the four types of main sym- 
bol. A document specifies a named G mod- 
ule which consists of a design expressed in 
G. This symbol is also used as the off-page 
connector for linking parts of a large G 
diagram. The rectangle specifies the func- 
tion performed by a system, subsystem, or 
a particular action or activity. A waiting 
node is used at a point where the system is 
suspended for a specified reason. 


Figure 2 illustrates how some often used 
subsymbols can be combined in a G dia- 
gram. Those attached to the vertical sides 
of a function symbol indicate a variety of 
interface types, or triggering conditions, 
such as input and output signals, informa- 
tion reads and writes, and time lapses 
(which indicate an action is to be carried 
out after a given period of time). Symbols 
at the top and corners of functional boxes 
indicate the nature of the function, such 
as the fact that it is repeated a number of 
times or is a template, which could be 
equivalent to a program procedure, 


As can be seen in Figure 2, there are also 
other ways of representing design charac- 
teristics. The ‘function dependency’ sub- 
symbol at the top of Function A, for exam- 
ple, indicates that Function A is an inde- 
pendent element. Junction subsymbols 
indicate the branching or merging of rela- 
tion lines, indicating, say, branching both 
ways or either way. 


APPLICATIONS 


G can be used for any type of system but it 
has special advantages in real-time ap- 
plications where the system must be al- 
ways available to give immediate re- 
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sponses and analyses. Using ASA’s strict 
functional decomposition discipline 
known as DEMOS (Decomposition 
Method for Object-oriented Systems), G 
can provide a complete, distortion-free 
model of real-time systems structure and 
behaviour. 


A real-time system consists essentially of 
a number of autonomous functional units 
that operate asynchronously, ie with unex- 
pected or unpredicted timing, rather than 
following a specific synchronous order. 
Functional autonomy means the system is 
loosely coupled, rather than having func- 
tions tightly locked together, say by shar- 
ing data. 


Figure 3 illustrates the basic asynchro- 
nous loosely-coupled system model speci- 
fied in G using the discipline or DEMOS 
and the automated aid of Auto-G. Each 
level contains successively more detailed 
descriptions of the systems. A design can 
be decomposed (broken down) until it 
reaches the smallest independent asyn- 
chronously operating entities, known as 
processes, which can only perform one ac- 
tion at a time. 


Systems and subsystems, as illustrated in 
G Figure 3, interact with each other and 
the world outside via asynchronous events 
and reactions conveyed via signals car- 
rying information about a single event. 
Such a system may simultaneously receive 
an arbitrary number of signals and carry 
out a corresponding number of actions as 
would be expected in a real-time system, 
such as aircraft controls or a financial 
trading telecommunications network. 


DEMOS flushes out design flaws as soon as 
the designer starts building G specifica- 
tions. Figure 4 illustrates how this occurs 
for a lift control system. The initial user 
requirement has been captured in narra- 
tive form in a G document. When these 
requirements are translated into G, ambi- 
guities in the requirement are identified 
(shown by function boxes with question 
marks). It may seem obvious that Ground 
and Top floors should each have only one 
button (‘Up’ for Ground and ‘Down’ for 
Top). The rigorous DEMOS methodology 
insists that such requirement omissions 
are made visible so they can be resolved at 
the requirements capture stage. This re- 
latively simple example illustrates the 
power of DEMOS and G. Resolving design 
problems at an early stage, without alter- 
ing program code directly, can in itself 
dramatically cut software lifecycle costs 
by reducing maintenance needs. It also 
increases the reliability and adaptability 
of the system. 


Auto-G 


Auto-G turns the theoretical strengths of 
G into a cost-effective means of building 
computer-based applications. It is an 
analyst workbench that can be used with a 
wide variety of graphical workstations. 
Currently available Auto-G versions range 
from relatively low cost systems with re- 
latively limited graphical capabilities, like 
the Atari 1040ST personal computer, to 
high performance devices, like Sun work- 
stations. Auto-G can be run ona stand- 
alone workstation or accessed as part of a 
network or VAX-based cluster. Output can 
be made to low-cost graph plotters if 
necessary. 


Auto-G ensures high quality G designs are 
implemented quickly. Quality is main- 
tained because the G notation is machine 
checkable and Auto-G automatically im- 
plements various consistency and control 
requirements. For example, Auto-G eli- 
minates the possibility of making syntax 
errors at the design stage because it pre- 
vents symbols and subsymbols from being 
used in an incorrect way. It also verifies 
the logical consistency of designs auto- 
matically. In large systems, one of the 
most difficult tasks is to control the va- 
rious versions of a design that may be ‘live’ 
at any time. Documents, systems and sub- 
systems go through many versions during 
development. Different teams may be 
working on advanced versions of the parts 
of the system they are developing, while 
other teams are sill referring to earlier 
versions. The necessary configuration and 
version control facilities needed to man- 
age this problem successfully are an in- 
trinsic part of Auto-G capabilities. 


Auto-G’s powerful Editor plays a role in 
helping to cut the time to create a system 
design by about 50%. It has what is widely 
accepted as essential features of an easy 
to use but powerful user interface. It is 
menu-driven, with context-sensitive pop- 
up menus presenting the user with the 
option to use only those symbols that are 
meaningful within the current context. 
Actions are initiated through mouse/icon 
interaction with multiple windows avail- 
able if necessary. The Editor set includes 
a full range of functions, such as Change, 
Move, Delete, Hide, Explode, Reposition, 


Scale Up or Scale Down. Predefined layout 
rules can be permanently altered, for ex- 
ample by using a Scale command to adjust 
the relative size of items. The user’s view 
can be temporarily manipulated. For ex- 
ample, some functions not currently of in- 
terest can be ‘hidden’ or the user can 
‘zoom’ through the design to check its 
structure. 


Auto-G helps to overcome two of the most 
error-prone, time- consuming and people- 
intensive phases of system development- 
:program coding and documentation. As 
already mentioned, Auto-G can produce 
code in target languages, like Ada and C, 
directly from G specifications. Accurate 
documentation can be produced auto- 
matically either in graphical (G) or tex- 
tual (T) form. Auto-G can implement for- 
mal notational support for all require- 
ments specification and design methodo- 
logies. These include MASCOT (Modular 
Approach to Software Construction Op- 
eration and Test), which is widely used for 
UK Ministry of Defence projects, and va- 
rious Design Flow and Structured Analysis 
techniques. 


Auto-G is designed to provide maximum 
flexibility in the types of output that can 
be produced from G designs. As well as 
direct production of code, it can also 
translate designs into other notations. 
And it is the first system that can auto- 
matically generate designs in the US De- 
partment of Defense’s Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) Ada Process Description 
Language (SA/PDL). This is a formal 


textural system design notation that must 
be used by contractors to certain SDI pro- 
jects. 


G and Auto-G are particularly in demand 
for ultra high reliability real-time applica- 
tions requiring loosely-coupled 
architectures. Systems engineering aids 
and hardware support for these systems 
have been particularly poor in the past. 
Yet recent advances in hardware mic- 
roelectronics and telecommunications 
has dramatically enhanced the scope and 
functionality of such systems. The G 
methodology supported by Auto-G has 
been used on a variety of real-time pro- 
jects. These include air traffic control sys- 
tems, the design of military vehicles, adv- 
anced telecommunications applications, 
real-time data sensors that can provide 
rapid fusion of large volumes of data from 
multiple inputs, the specification of inte- 
grated circuits, flight control for aircraft, 
space-based digital switching and sea- 
based radar. 


Auto-G’s unique approach led it to be the 
only non-US product to be considered for 
the SDI programme, including for use in 
developing an architecture for the battle 
management and command control part 
of SDI. 


Goran Hamdal is the technical 
director of Advanced Systems 
Architectures (ASA) Ltd. He can be 
contacted at 0990 27111. 
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SOFTWARE ENGINEERING 2. 


Development—the unmanageable 
in search of the impossible 


“Another million pounds, George - certainly” 


A lack of software development methodology can make 
projects difficult to control whilst lack of feedback means that 
management may have little true information of the real progress 
of a development. 

GENOS" GEC Software's Integrated Project Support 
Environment (IPSE) applies software tools to automate the whole 
software development process, ensuring that the day-to-day 
progress of software development can be accurately controlled 
and charted. 

Clear, concise and understandable management reporting is 
just one of the many benefits that GENOS™ brings to complex 
software developments. 

To find out how GENOS" will increase management control 
and help keep costs to budgeted levels, raise productivity, 
improve communications and give better product quality, 
telephone 01-240 7171 or write to Alison Gould, GEC Software, 
132-135 Long Acre, London WC2E 9AH. 


If it’s not GENOS”- it’s not an IPSE 


(available for VAX/VMS & UNIX workstations) 


A SEC Company 
132-135 LONG ACRE, LONDON WC2E 9AH - TELEPHONE 01-240 7171 - TELEX 21403 GECLAG - FAX 01-240 9329 
CIRCLE NO 786 


There has been much debate on the role 
of real-time UNIX, but industry now seems 
to be converging around the need to for- 
mally establish a recognised standard. In 
the meantime, some proprietary real-time 
UNIXes exist. This article looks at one of 
these, from Ferranti Computer Systems. 


The Ferranti-Originated Real-Time UNIX 
(Fortunix) was developed as part of the 
ESPRIT-funded DELTA-4 project. The 
prototype Fortunix has been working 
since February 1987, and is described in 
detail in the DELTA-4 specification ‘Real- 
Time Extensions to UNIX’, obtainable 
from Ferranti or other members of the 
DELTA-4 consortium. Fortunix will be re- 
leased as marketable product as soon as 
certain enhancements have been added, 
principally to speed up the File Handling 
system. A brief summary of the main fea- 
tures of this product is provided below. A 
more detailed Functional Design Speci- 
fication will be produced later. 


Convergence with the evolving Real-Time 
UNIX standard is a recognised objective of 
the Fortunix development. Other objec- 
tives include the continued improvement 
of performance and dependability met- 
rics, 


SCHEDULING 


A real-time process is one which interacts 
with real external activity and respects 
deadlines imposed by that activity. Fortu- 
nix provides mechanisms to enable real- 
time processes to achieve their deadlines, 
These deadlines may vary from mic- 
roseconds to hours. If a real-time process 
has a required response time measured in 
microseconds, it must run as an interrupt 
service routine. Millisecond response 
times, however, can be achieved by 
memory-resident user processes running 
under Fortunix. 


Two real-time processes may differ in the 
required probability that their deadlines 
be achieved: they are then given different 
priorities. A Fortunix system may also 
contain processes without deadlines: 
these also may be given different priori- 
ties, depending on their different through- 
put constraints, Fortunix processes are 
therefore given a static priority and, 
optionally, a specified deadline. They are 
scheduled in the order of their priorities, 
but a group of processes with the same 
priority may be scheduled in two different 
ways: 


1. If they have specified deadlines. This 
gives the highest probability that all the 
deadlines will be met. 


2. If they have no specified deadlines, they 
are given equal timeshares by a simplified 


Working 
Real-Time 
Extensions 


to UNIX 


Peter Bond looks at the content and rationale of new 
extensions to UNIX to make the operating system 


form of standard UNIX timesharing. This 
is appropriate for processes subject to 
constraints such as fair timesharing or 
minimum throughput over a period. 


The same principles are used in the sche- 
duling of other system resources such as 
memory (except for real-time processes 
which have locked themselves in mem- 
ory). Real-time processes waiting for the 
same semaphore, or waiting to lock the 
same file, will also succeed in the same 
priority/deadline order, and non-real-time 
processes in a FIFO order, not the LIFO 
order of the UNIX System V. Users are not 
required to predict the future execution 
times or activation times of their proces- 
ses, However, if such prediction is possi- 
ble, they can ensure that their processes 
will be scheduled at the planned times by 
using system calls described in the next 
section. 


To help processes achieve their deadlines, 
Fortunix schedules them pre-emptively, 
ie. the current process is made to sus- 
pend as soon as possible after a more ur- 
gent process becomes ready to displace it. 
Standard System V UNIX does not sche- 
dule pre-emptively, and can cause delays 
of the order of a second before the more 
urgent process runs. Fortunix has so far 
reduced this pre-emption delay to a max- 
imum of 2 milliseconds: the goal is 1 mil- 
lisecond. 


suitable for real-time use. 


The interrupt latency, or delay, before an 
interrupt service routine is entered, has 
also been reduced. The scheduler over- 
head, or time for the scheduler to select a 
process, has been kept to a minimum by 
the simplicity of the scheduling algorithm 
and of the data structures used. The con- 
text switching operation, when the cur- 
rent state of a process is saved or restored, 
is implemented in assembler code and is 
probably as fast as possible. 


If there is insufficient processing power, 
processes will sometimes miss their dead- 
lines, and periodic processes may still be 
running at the start of the next period. 
Fortunix then sends them a missed dead- 
line signal, which the process may ignore, 
may be killed by, or may catch and pro- 
cess. For example, a process running ev- 
ery 10 msecs may learn in this way it has 
taken more than 10 msecs to complete its 
periodic processing. It might react by rais- 
ing its priority or increasing its period to 
20 msecs. 


A real-time service may be implemented 
by several separate real-time processes, 
running sequentially, concurrently or in 
parallel. Fortunix ensures that all these 
processes inherit the priority and dead- 
line assigned to the real-time service. 
However, a process may also change its 
priority and deadline provided its owner is 
an authorised Real-Time user. (see below) 
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BORLAND 


Turbo Pascal 4:0-faster an 


ur new Turbo Pascal 4.0* is so 

fast it’s almost reckless. How 

fast? Better than 27,000 lines 
of code per minute. That's more than 
twice as fast as Turbo Pascal 3.0. 
And Turbo Pascal 4.0's user friendly, 
intelligent design provides a second 
to none Pascal programming 
environment for beginners and 
professional alike. 


| 4.0 Technical Highlights: 
@ Compiles 27,000 lines per minute 
| @ Includes automatic project Make 
@ Supports > 64K programs 
| @ Uses units for separate compilation 
@ Integrated development environment 
| BE Interactive error detection/location 
@ Includes acommand line version of the compiler 
@ Highly compatible with 3.0 
*For the IBM PS/2 and the IBM and Compaq families of 
personal computers and all 100% compatibles. 


4.0 breaks the code barrier 

No more swapping code in and out to 
beat the 64K code barrier. Designed 
for large programs. Turbo Pascal 4.0 
lets you use every byte of memory in 
your computer. 

4.0 uses logical units for 
separate compilation 

Pascal 4.0 lets you break up the code 
gang into “units” or “chunks” These 
logical modules can be worked with 
swiftly and separately. 4.0 also 
includes an automatic project Make. 


4.0’s cursor automatically lands 
on any trouble spot 

4.0’s interactive error detection and 
location means that the cursor 
automatically lands where the error 
is. While you're compiling or running 
a program, you get an error message 
and the cursor flags the error’s 
location for you. 


1H Vnsigy 


You'll get everything you need from 


Turbo Pascal 4.0, its Tutor and its 5 


toolboxes. 

In fact, the Turbo Pascal family is all 

you'll ever need to perfect 

programming in Pascal. If you've 

never programmed in Pascal, you'll 
probably want to start with 
Turbo Pascal Tutor. 

With TURBO TUTOR 4.0, you'll 
learn Pascal from the people 
who invented TURBO PASCAL. 

Turbo Tutor steps you from 
basic right through advanced 
programming concepts and 
techniques. The package includes 
~ a 400-page, quick- study tutorial 

and the accompanying disc 
contains source code for every 
complete example in the manual. 
Turbo Tutor gives a concise history of 
Pascal, defines basic terminology and 
helps the person new to programming 
start writing Turbo Pascal programs. 
As your expertise quickly gains, add 
‘Toolboxes like our. 


w Database ‘Toolbox 

w [ditor Toolbox 

m@ Graphix Toolbox 

gw GameWorks 

mw Numerical Methods Toolbox 


If you develop Turbo Pascal programs 
for end-users, you can distribute your 
own compiled programs that include 
all or part of the above toolboxes — 
with no royalty payments. 


Turbo Database Toolbox 

Now you don't have to “reinvent the 
wheel” each time you write new Turbo 
Pascal database programs. 

TURBO DATABASE TOOLBOX 4.0 
enhances programming with Turbo 
Access and Turbo Sort. 


Sieve (25 iterations) sae 
4 Turbo Pascal 4.0 __ Turbo Pascal 3.0 | 
Size of Executable Files | 2224 bytes 11682 bytes 
Executive speed | 9.3 seconds 97 seconds 


Since the source line above is too small o indicate a difference in compilation speed we compiled our 
CHESS program from Turbo Gameworks to give you a true sense of how much faster 40 really is! 


Compilation of CHESS PAS (5469 lines) 

Turbo Pascal 4.0 Turbo Pascal 3.0 

Compilation speed 124 seconds a “Turbo Pascal 30 
Lines per minute amg 9,243 


CHESS PAS compiled on an MHz IBM AT. 
+¢Run on an MH IBM AT 


Sieve of Eratosthenes, run on an 8MHz IBM AT 


d brighter than anything you've known 


TURBO ACCESS quickly locates, 
inserts or deletes records in a 
database, using B + trees — the 
fastest method for finding and 
retrieving database information. 
Source code is on disc. 

TURBO SORT, using the Quicksort 
method, sorts data on single items 
on multiple keys. Turbo Sort features 
virtual memory management for 
sorting large data files. Available now 
with commented source code on disc. 
Your TURBO DATABASE TOOLBOX 
comes with source code for a free 
sample database — right on your 
disc the database can be searched by 
keywords or numbers. Update, add or 
delete records as needed. Just 
compile it, and it’s ready to go to 
work for you. You can tailor it to your 
specific needs. 

Turbo Editor Toolbox 4.0 

All you need to build your own text 
editor or word processor. 

Turbo Editor Toolbox gives you easy- 
to-install modules. Now you can 
integrate a fast and powerful text 
editor into your programs. You get the 
source code, the manual and the 
know-how. 

We provide all the editing routines. 
You plug in the features you want. You 
could build a WordStar-like editor 
with pull down menus like Microsoft's 
Word, and make it work as fast as 
WordPerfect. 

Turbo Graphix Toolbox 4.0 

A library of graphics routines which 
is so simple to use it even lets 
complete beginners create high- 
resolution graphics on the IBM PC, 
true compatibles, and the Zenith 
Z-100. It gives you a set of tools to 
include in your programs for complex 
business graphics, easy windowing 
and storing screen images to 
memory. 


Turbo Gameworks 4.0 

Explores the world of state-of-the-art 
computer games. Using easy-to- 
understand examples, Turbo 
GameWorks teaches you techniques 
to quickly create your own computer 
games using Turbo Pascal. Or for 


instant excitement, play the three 
great computer games we've 
included on disc — compiled and 
and ready to run. 

Chess, Bridge, Go-Moku. We give you 
these three classic games of strategy. 
And we give you the source code so 
you can see how computer games are 
designed. 

Turbo GameWorks provides state-of- 
the-art games that let you be player, 
referee, and rules committee — 
because you have the Turbo Pascal 
source code. 


Turbo Pascal Numerical 
Methods Toolbox 4.0 

Add Numerical Analysis to your 
Turbo Pascal Development Systems. 
The Turbo Pascal Numerical Methods 
Toolbox is an indispensable tool for 
all scientists and engineers. As a 
complete collection of Turbo Pascal 
routines and programs, the Toolbox 
provides you with all the state-of-the- 
art applied mathematics tools you'll 
ever need — so you don't have to 
reinvent the wheel every time you 
write a program. 
The Turbo Pascal Numerical Methods 
‘Toolbox does for Turbo Pascal users 
what the IMSL and NAG 
mathematical routines do for 
mainframe FORTRAN users. 

The Numerical Methods Toolbox 
offers ten powerful features: 

m Zcros of a function 

Interpolation 
Differentiatior 
Integration 
Matrix Inversion 
Matrix Kigenvalues 
Differential Equations 
Least Squares 

@ Fourier Transforms 

@ Graphics 
Again, source code is provided for all 
programs. 


For the dealer nearest to you, 
or to order now. 


Call 0734 320022 


CIRCLE NO 787 


I want to benefit from Turbo 
Pascal 4.0 and the 4.0 
Toolboxes. 


If you are a registered Turbo 
Pascal user and have not been 
notified of version 4.0 by mail, 
please call us at 0734 320022. 
To upgrade if you have not 
registered your product, just 
send the original registration 
form from your manual on 
payment with this complete 
coupon to: 


Borland International UK Ltd, 8 Pavilions, 
Ruscombe Business Park, Twyford, Berkshire 
RG10 9NN 

Copies Products Price Total 


Turbo Pascal 40 £89.95 
Developer's Library £245.00 ___ 
(includes Tutor and 
all Toolboxes) 
Turbo Pascal Tutor £49.95 
TNT (Turbo Pascal 40 and 
Tutor) £120.95 __ 
Database Toolbox £69.95 
Graphix Toolbox CO 
Editor Toolbox £69.95 
Numerical Methods 
Toolbox £69.95 _ 
Turbo Gameworks £69.95 
O Turbo C £89.95 
Turbo Basic £69.95 _ _ 
Turbo Prolog £69.95 
upgrades: 
Turbo Pascal 40 £30.00 
Developer's Library and 
Pascal 4.0, (For Jumbo 
Pascal owners only) £150.00 
Turbo Pascal Tutor £20.00 
Oo TNT (Turbo Pascal 4.0 and 
Tutor) £40.00 
Database Toolbox £20.00 
Graphix Toolbox £20.00 
Editor Toolbox £20.00 ___ 
Numerical Methods 
Toolbox £20.00 - 
Turbo Gameworks £20.00 ____ 
Add 15% VAT 
Amount enclosed = 


Prices include shipping to all UK cities. 


My computer's name and model is: 


The disc size | use is 15¥4" [13%" 
Payment: Access/Visa/Money order/Cheque 
Credit Card expiration date: 


Card no 


Name: 
Signature:, 
Shipping Address: 
Name: 
Postal Code: 
Telephone:. 
CODs and purchase orders WILL NOT BE accepted by 
Borland. 

All prices are suggested list prices and are subject to 
change without notice. 

NOT COPY PROTECTED 


Al Borland products are trademarks or regstered trademarks of Borland 
International inc Copyright 1987 Borland international Inc 


Extensions To UNIX 


The Fortunix extensions are all additions 
to standard UNIX facilities. UNIX System 
V remains a subset of the system, and can 
be used to develop, maintain and analyse 
the ‘Real-time Subsystem’, as well as to 
absorb spare processing capacity. All us- 
ers have access to this UNIX V subsystem, 
but the real-time subsystem is accessible 
only to authorised real-time users who ac- 
quire their status by being admitted to the 
real-time users’ group by the UNIX super- 
user. These protective arrangements are 
an addition to the standard UNIX protec- 
tion of files and programs based on diffe- 
rent access codes for different classes of 
user. A real-time user may create real- 
time processes and give them a real-time 
priority and optional deadline (see 
above). Real-time users and processes 
may also issue a number of real-time com- 
mands and system calls, which are briefly 
summarised below. 


1. They may lock a real-time process in 
memory until it terminates, and/or keep it 
in swap space even after it has termin- 
ated. On UNIX V, these privileges are 
available only to the super-user, 


2. They may read the current system time, 
or the remaining time till the deadline or 
start the next period. All the time inter- 
vals are measured in units of 1 millisecond 
on the Fortunix prototype, but the time 
unit may be reduced if higher resolution is 
required, A process may also read its cur- 
rent priority. 


3. A process may specify a periodic re- 
activation time in milliseconds. Unless the 
system clock interrupts every millisecond, 
the specified period will be rounded up to 
a multiple of the clock interrupt period, 
which may be any integral number of mil- 
liseconds. At the start of each specified 
period, the process will be unsuspended if 
it is pausing, or sent the missed deadline 
signal if it is still running. A shell com- 
mand, for example, may be executed at a 
time specified to the nearest second. This 
is an improvement on the 1-minute resolu- 
tion of the UNIX System V. 


4. A process may suspend itself until a 
specified time or for a specified period in 
milliseconds. It will be unsuspended at 
the next clock interrupt after the speci- 
fied time. (This system call is now also 
available to non-real-time processes). 


5. Deadlines are also specified in the usual 
time units (milliseconds on the pro- 
totype) and rounded to the next clock in- 
terrupt time. 


6. A process may send a UNIX message 
after a delay specified in milliseconds. 
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7. A combined fork and exec system call 
has been added, which creates a new pro- 
cess with a specified priority without ter- 
minating the calling process, effectively 
combining the UNIX V system calls 
fork, exec and nice. This saves over- 
heads such as the unnecessary copying of 
process data to a child process which only 
does exec. 


8. System calls have been added for fast 
instantiation of a process which is already 
waiting in memory or swap space in a sus- 
pended but immediately executable state. 


9. System calls are being added to suspend 
or unsuspend a child process, and change 
its priority. The parent process can then 
manage ‘frame scheduling’ of a number of 
child processes required to start and stop 
at specified times in a ‘time frame’. 


10. System calls are being added to speed 
up file handling and support a subset of 
AT&T’s proposed General Events Mechan- 
ism (see below). 


InrER-PROCESS COOPERATION 


Inter-process communication, synchro- 
nisation and mutual exclusion are more 
important in a typical real-time applica- 
tion than in the time-sharing applications 
in which UNIX has been most often used. 
We need IPC mechanisms which are effi- 
cient, deterministic (not sensitive to 
slight changes of timing) and distribut- 
able (since real-time systems make in- 
creasing use of parallel processing to 
achieve their deadlines), 


Standard UNIX V has many inter-process 
cooperation features, notably pipes, sig- 
nals, semaphores, messages and shared 
memory, but none of these are easily 
generalised to a distributed environment. 
For example, in their standard form all of 
them have identifiers which are unique 
only within a single UNIX system, not ona 
network of such systems. (See inset on 
BSD ‘Sockets’ in ‘RPC: The Key To Distri- 
buted Software’ in this issue). Files 
however can be generalised to such net- 
works, because they can be given such 
network-wide identifiers. FIFO files can 
therefore operate as network-wide pipes. 


UNIX signals suffer from some non- 
deterministic features, which become 
more noticeable and potentially danger- 
ous in a real-time application. For exam- 
ple, a process can set itself up to catch a 
signal and then pause, assuming the sig- 
nal will awaken it from the pause. After 
this has worked correctly many times, it 
may catch the signal before entering the 
pause, and then it pauses for ever. If a 
process sets itself up to catch a signal, and 
is sent two signals in rapid succession, the 


second signal may either be lost 
altogether (since there is no count of sig- 
nals) or may be handled in the default 
fashion because the process has not yet 
reset itself to catch the second signal as 
well. 


AT&T have proposed a General Events 
Mechanism, to overcome these limit: 
ations. This uses event queues with 
names in the file name space, so that they 
can be created , opened, protected and 
distributed like files. They contain events 
queued in FIFO or priority order, which 
may be received either like signals or like 
messages. It is possible to wait for a con- 
junction or disjunction of events. Events 
may contain any amount of data, which 
may be passed in shared memory. 


Fortunix therefore retains standard UNIX 
IPC, but also includes a subset of the 
AT&T General Events Mechanism, which 
is so comprehensive that it can support 
every IPC function from distributed 
semaphores to deterministic signals, all 
accessed via a uniform user interface. 


Asyncuronovs 1/0 


Using the General Events Mechanism, a 
real-time process can initiate I/O and 
then turn to some other processing, re- 
ceiving an event when the I/0 is complete. 
Indeed AT&T also propose a system call 
interface for asynchronous I/0 which may 
become the real-time UNIX standard. 


UNIX already does asynchronous disc 
writes via cache buffers. However, some 
users require an assurance that the file 
they have just written is actually on the 
disc, without losing all the extra through- 
put derived from buffering. Fortunix 
therefore offers a new system call which 
ensures that a specified file has been writ- 
ten to disc, 


Fast Fite HANDLING 


Fortunix continues to support two stan- 
dard UNIX file interfaces: 


1. The standard SVID interface for users 
and applications, to ensure portability of 
application software. 


2. The layout of exchangeable discs, so as 
to maintain a data interchange capability 
with other UNIX systems. 


However, the standard disc layout 
arrangements optimise usage of disc 
space rather than speed of file access. 
This is not suitable to real-time applica- 
tions, whose ability to meet their dead- 
lines may depend critically on the speed of 
access to their files. Access times also 
need to be deterministic, which suggests 


SOFTWARE DEVELOPMENT TOOLS 
PVC S ruses curren | UNIX Tools on DOS 
The Polytron Version Control System (PVCS) allows pro- Mi KS To O | k i t 


grammers, project managers, librarians and system admin- 

istrators to effectively control the poliferation of revisions Over 110 programs that perform tasks on machines like the IBM PC,XT, or 
and versions of source code in software systems and prod- AT with the ease that one would expect while working under UNIX. Designed 
ucts. PVCS isa superb tool for programmers and program- blade for those developing software in a DOS enviroment, these utilities 
ming teams. (A special LAN version is also available.) If 
you allow simultaneous changes to a module PVCS can 
merge the changes into a single new revision. If the changes 
conflict, the user is notified. Powerful capabilities include: 
Stores and retrieves multiple revisions of text; Maintains a 


vi - UNIX full screen editor 
awk - data transformation & report generation language 

prof - give a profile of the execution times of a command 
egrep - find a sting using full regular expression pattems 
diff - find the difference between two files 


complete history of revisions to act as an “audit trail” to cat chmod cp comm cut date dd — dev 
monitor the’ evolution of a software system; Maintains du echo ed file find = head help join Ie 
e coer = “ aay . , line Is more mv nm od paste pwd rm 
seperate lines of development or branching ; Provides for paTOL en acize; ‘cont RIE, VetrIngST Teall” Thine ‘eich 
levels of security to assure system integrity; Uses an intel- tr unig. we 
and more... 


ligent “‘difference detection” to minimize the amount of 
disk space required to store a new version. Requires DOS 
2.0 or higher, Compatiable with IBM PC,XT,AT and other 


MS-DOS PC's. 
Personal PVCS 
For single-programmer projects £99.00 
Corporate PVCS 
For larger, multiple-programmer projects £249.00 
Network PVCS from £665.00 


dBASE to C 


the dBx Translator 
¢ dBx produces quality C direct from dBASE IL,III or II+ or 
Clipper programs, 
* Move dBASE programs to UNIX or other machines. 
+ Improve program speed and reliability. 
* Support multi-user/network applications, 
* Includes full screen handler and allows a choice of C database 
managers. 
* May be used to move programs, help dBASE programmers 
learn C easily, or as a daily tool. 
* For MSDOS, PCDOS, UNIX, XENIX, Macintosh, AMIGA 
; PRICES EXCLUDING V.A.T. 
dBx dBASE to C translator £250.00 
dBx Portable version includes library source £495.00 
dBx with library and translator source £995,00 
CALL FOR dBx FACT SHEET 


CATALOGUES 
+ Scientific and Engineering Software 

* dBASE™ Development Tools and Utilities 

¢ Software Development Tools 

* Public Domain C Source Code 

Telephone or write for your copy of one of the above 
catalogues and to be included on the mailing list for 
our new monthly newsletter TOOLBOX™ 


THE SOFTWARE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LTD. 


28 CHURCHMEAD, ROYDON, HARLOW, ESSEX CM19 5EA 
(027 979) 2566 
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The programs come with a shell and complete UNIX-style command line file 
name expansion on 3 DSDD 5.25" diskettes, load and run under DOS, and are 
not copy-protected, Full documentation is included. 


MKS Toolkit version 2.2 
Only £ 99.00 excluding V.A.T. 
Call for four page fact sheet 


A COMPLETE DATA ACCESS SYSTEM 
C-INDEX+ 


C-INDEX+ is not just a B-Tree, or an ISAM, or a file manager, 
C-INDEX+ is an advanced system that provides a complete set 
of tools for storing and retrieving any kind of data. C-INDEX+ 
has a variety of access views, from the highest level of fully 
automated multi-keyed record storage, to the actual low-level 
building blocks the rest of the system is built upon. C-INDEX+ 
also has a list of features that make it unmatched in the industry. 
With this combination of features and flexibility, C-INDEX+ 
eliminates the need for any other kind of file access, 


FEATURES 
* Variable length keys and data» True multi-user 

* Compile and run-time definition « Keys and data in one file 
* Automated multi-key storage — » Written in K&R C 

* Complete with full source code + No royalties 


ALL THIS FOR ONLY £175.00 


CALL FOR FACT SHEET AND DETAILS OF 
OUR ONE DAY DEVELOPING DATABASE 
APPLICATIONS IN C WORKSHOPS 
USING C-INDEX+ TO BE GIVEN BY ITS 
AUTHOR CHRIS DEPPE. 


the file should be memory- resident in the 
most critical cases. 


Fortunix therefore offers an alternative 
file storage system, optimising speed of 
file access rather than usage of memory 
and disc space, at least for real-time users 
and their files, though it could in principle 
be made available to non-real-time users. 
The principal features of this file storage 
system are described below. 


1. A larger disc cache is used than on a 
standard UNIX V, and a greater diverg- 
ence is tolerated between disc pages and 
more up-to-date cache pages. In addition 
to the standard ‘sync’ command to flush 
the whole cache onto disc, a more selec- 
tive ‘flush this file only’ is provided. 


The cache should ideally be stored in a 
stable or battery-backed memory so that 
its contents survive a power failure. The 
UNIX kernel start-up routines are mod- 
ified to recognise a cache which survived a 
power failure, and flush its contents to 
disc before re-initialising it. If some cache 
buffers occupy unstable memory, they 
should only be used to hold read-only file 
data, not updated data or control informa- 
tion. 


The UNIX plock system call, used to lock a 
processes code or data in memory, is ex- 
tended so that it can also lock its file data 
in the cache. A particularly critical real- 
time process may use this to ensure a file 
is memory-resident for as long as neces- 


sary. 


2. Two allocation block sizes. Space on 
both the disc and the cache is allocated in 
large blocks known as ‘chunks’, which are 
4K-16K bytes, and in smaller blocks called 
‘fragments’, which are 512-1024K bytes, as 
is on UNIX System V. Files created by real- 
time users and processes are stored in the 
more efficient chunks, while directories, 
indices and lower priority files are stored 
in fragments so that they waste the mini- 
mum of disc and cache space. 


For real-time files, the ‘read ahead’ and 
‘write behind’ speed-up effects of the 
cache are thus increased, and the number 
of disc transfers during sequential access 
is greatly reduced. Access to large files 
also benefits because they no longer re- 
quire a 3-level tree of index blocks, but 
can now be mapped by a single index of 
chunk pointers until they are very large 
(more than 2 Mbytes for 8K chunks). 


The System Administrator targets the 
priority level above which processes cre- 
ate files which are stored in chunks rather 
than fragments. However, when the disc is 
nearly full, warning messages are gener- 
ated and low priority processes will start 
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to be denied further disc space. After this, 
there is no guarantee as to which alloca- 
tion block size the system will use for a 
file, the greater the probability that 
chunks will be used rather than frag- 
ments. 


3. Pre-allocation of disc space. Excep- 
tionally, a non-real-time file should also 
be stored in chunks, or a real-time file 
may be so small that it can be stored in a 
single fragment. A user may indicate these 
exceptional cases by estimating the likely 
size of the file immediately after creating 
it. The system then chooses a suitable 
allocation block size and also _pre- 
allocates disc space up to the estimated 
file size, which speeds up subsequent 
write accesses. 


4, Optional implementation in a parallel 
processor. The hardware proposed for the 
first release of Fortunix includes a sepa- 
rate close-coupled processor to manage 
all disc/cache-resident files. 


5, Privileged treatment of high-priority 
processes. 

Cache space, like all other system re- 
sources, is allocated preferentially to 
higher priority processes, and when two 
processes have the same priority, to the 
process with the earlier deadline. So data 
being accessed by high priority processes 
remains in the cache for longer than the 
file data of low priority processes, To be 
certain of finding its file data in the cache, 
however, a critical process should lock it 
in memory using the extended plock sys- 
tem call, 


As both disc and cache fill up, the remain- 
ing free space is reserved for higher and 
higher priorities. When the disc is nearly 
full, the system therefore issues a series of 
warning messages: ‘Disc full for priority N 
processes’, undergoing a sort of ‘graceful 
degradation’. 


A system flushing process flushes cache 
buffers to disc, doing so at a priority which 
rises as the cache fills, Buffers containing 
closed files are flushed first, then buffers 
being used by processes with priority up to 
that of the system flushing process. The 
highest priority, most recently used buf- 
fers will be flushed last, but the precise 
algorithm is still the subject of detailed 
design and experiment. Sometimes a pro- 
cess will demand cache space when only 
free cache space is reserved for higher 
priority processes. In this case the system 
flushing process must flush buffers of low- 
er priority than the calling process. 


Disc transfers are ordered on the priority 
of the calling process. When choosing be- 
tween disc transfers of the same priority, 
the disc driver may execute the transfers 


in FIFO order, or optimise throughput us- 
ing the geometry of the disc. 


A process which has locked a file has its 
priority temporarily raised to the priority 
of any process waiting to lock the file. This 
reduces the interlock delay suffered by 
high priority processes. 


6. A low-level ‘numbered file’ interface. 
Fortunix provides an interface for tran- 
sient files which are never named, to save 
the overhead directory searches. The files 
are identified by their INODE number, 
and the user may access their cache buf- 
fers directly, removing the need to copy 
between user space and the cache. This 
interface is suitable to kernel processes 
requiring very fast access, such as the 
memory management system. It is not 
suitable to portable applications since it 
is not standard. On the first release of 
Fortunix, virtual memory management re- 
mains independent of file handling. 


7. Duplication of the Super-block. It is 
particularly important to protect the 
UNIX super-block during power failure. 
Fortunix therefore either duplicates it in 
the second sector of the filesystem, or ina 
battery-backed cache. 


LOADABLE DEVICE DRIVERS 


Real-time application programmers are 
frequently required to write or modify de- 
vice drivers for new peripherals or tele- 
metry equipment. They may sometimes 
want to write these device drivers as real- 
time user processes and load them into 
memory only when they are needed, with- 
out regenerating the UNIX kernel. Such a 
‘Joadable’ device driver normally contains 
an interrupt servicing routine which has 
to be linked dynamically to the hardware 
interrupt vector when the device driver is 
loaded. Device addresses also have to be 
linked dynamically into the address space 
of the program. This facility is a consider- 
able extension of the traditional UNIX de- 
vice driver linked statically into the UNIX 
kernel, and may not be provided as part of 
the first release of Fortunix. A Manual on 
‘Writing UNIX Device Drivers’, aimed at 
Real-time programmers with limited ex- 
perience, will also be produced. 


Peter Bond is with Ferranti Computer 
Systems in Manchester, and may be 
contacted on 061 499 3355. Refer- 
ences in this article are ‘A Proposal 
for a General Events Mechanism’ by 
S J Buroff and C F Schimmel, pub- 
lished by AT&T Information Systems 
(1987). 


Turn your PC into a Powerstation 


Concurrent DOS 386 Concurrent DOS XM 
Allows you to harness the full potential of the Intel 80386 Gives extended capability to users working with Intel 
microprocessor, As a 386 PC user. As an OEM. As a system 8086/80286 based machines. It allows you to run popular 
builder. Concurrent DOS 386 eg = PC DOS programs simultaneously 
uses the 80386 architecture as well as a wide choice of 


multiuser Concurrent software 
including accounting, database, 
word processing or project 
management. You can take full 
advantage of expanded memory 
cards to work in up to 8 Mega- 
bytes of address space. Standard 
retail packs provide 3 user 
support while 6 user 
configurations are available 

via multiuser packs, from our 
Authorised Concurrent Dealers. 


to allow up to four gigabytes | a, ‘DO: 0. 
of address space. Provides 
compatibility with popular | i 
PC DOS single user and i 
Concurrent multiuser | 
applications. The standard , 
retail pack turns your 386 
machine into a central 
powerstation distributing 
high performance support 
to 3 users while multiuser 
packs let you configure for 
up to 10 users. 
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Choose the 386 and unleash its power! Even your 16-bit PC can be a Powerstation. 


The Concurrent DOS Family 
@ Provides full multiuser multitasking. 
@ Runs existing PC DOS applications. 
@ Easy to manage system operation. No system manager needed. 
@ Toolkits available for ISVs, OEMs and VARs for system building and programming. 
@ Runs the same single or multiuser software on 8086, 80286 or 80386 PCs without change. 


Concurrent DOS derives from Digital Research’s decade of experience developing multitasking, multiuser 
operating systems for microprocessor-based designs. Telephone (0635) 35304 for your information pack. 
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CIRCLE NO 789 


Software Engineering Tools 
for VAX Development 


The combination of VAX, VMS and its utilities and the 
VA Xset software engineering tools makes for a 
formidable development environment. 

Pauline Clifton describes VA Xset. 


To many programmers, the ideal software 
development life cycle begins with.a ‘con- 
ception’ phase where mental pictures 
take shape and ideas evolve. This then 
moves on to a testing, where ideas are 
coded and run to see if they work. Then 
there will be an integration phase where 
various code sections are pieced together 
to make a working monolithic program. 
Finally, there will be debugging. Lots of it, 
where the program is run repeatedly to 
check for problems until it works. 


And a jolly good life cycle it is too, Small 
microcomputer applications will most 
often be written in this way and the close- 
ness of the conception phase to the coding 
phase helps create a life and excitement 
which make the finished programs in- 
teresting and innovative. Large DP sys- 
tems may well be written in this way too, 
provided that the programmers are di- 
vided into small teams with freedom to 
conceive and implement their own ideas. 


But there are two situations which make 
this life cycle horrendously unworkable: 
when a project gets large or critical. A 
large project, maybe spanning five or ten 
years, needs a mechanism to unify all 
members of the team — the specs, dead- 
lines, coding practices and so on must all 
be consistent. It makes a project manage- 
able as work on many different programs 
which are ultimately part of the same total 
is carried out over many years and by 
different people. In this case, the freedom 
of the individual programmer is less im- 
portant that the coherence of the group, 
and the programmer must learn to live 
with the ‘that’s the way it’s got to be done’ 
school of management. 


A critical project is where performance 
times and predictability are of paramount 
important. A payroll package will not be as 
critical as a flight control system, for ex- 
ample. In fact, by comparison, payroll sys- 
tems are not critical at all. The life cycle 
collapses here as code interfaces, variable 
naming conventions, performance and a 
heap of other factors contrive to make the 
finished software unreliable in severely 
taxing conditions. 


For these large and/or critical projects, 
the life cycle should look something like 
this: 

1 Requirements Specification (Analysis) 

2 Software Design 

3 Coding 

4 Integration and Test 


5 Documentation 


6 Maintenance 


Notice how ‘requirements specification’ 
(equivalent to the process of conception 
above) is formalised in a way that makes it 
complete and workable. Software design 
takes these ideas and puts them in a form 
which specifies the software to be written. 
Coding is the act of turning the design into 
runnable software. Integration is ensuring 
that the system works to specification on 
the target hardware. This does not mean 
shipping copies out to customers and 
asking for beta testing to be done. The 
potential cost of ‘beta testing’ flight con- 
trol software systems, for example, might 
be beyond most developers’ budgets! No, it 
means matching finished software models 
with specification and finding correlation 
between the two. It means testing auto- 
matically, each line of code with simu- 
lated inputs and outputs, and a whole lot 
more besides. Finally, notice how docu- 
mentation and maintenance appear on 
the list! 


There are two 
situations 
where the 

conventional 
life cycle 
breaks down: 
when projects 
get large or 
critical.” 


The DEC VAX is a popular development 
workhorse in these larger, critical pro- 
jects and DEC offers a number of software 
tools to encourage and automate parts of 
the development cycle. The VAXset range 
comprises six products which are useful 
components in their own right and work 
well together as an integrated team. The 
VAX Performance and Coverage Analyser, 
for example, is a comprehensive code tes- 
ter and the Language Sensitive Editor is a 
powerful editing tool. Other tools in the 
range are the VAX Source Code Analyser, 
a Code Management System, Module Man- 
agement System and a Test Manager. 


As individual aids to productivity, these 
six products are discussed below. Perhaps 
their biggest contribution, however, is in 
the way information from any one can be 


used by the other modules in the suite, 
creating a cohesive systems for the man- 
agement and control of entire projects in 
a VAX environment. Most VAX languages 
are supported, and full access is given to 
the standard VAX development tools such 
as RMS, the Common Run Time Library 
and the VMS Debugger. The products look 
and feel similar, so that a programmer 
moving through the cycle will be able to 
pick up and use all modules relatively 
easily. 


CopE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM 


The Code Management System (CMS) 
tracks the creation, authorship and up- 
date history of any text file, giving a com- 
plete status report on all files in a project 
at any one time. Most of these files will be 
program modules, though the CMS pro- 
vides the same tracking facilities for docu- 
mentation files, plans and specifications 
also. 


CMS is invoked by typing CMS at the VMS 
$ prompt. It responds by indicating what 
the current CMS library is and changing 
the prompt to CMS). A file is created us- 
ing: (See Figure 1), 


The file is now referred to as an element, 
more specifically the first generation of 
that element. Subsequent changes to the 
file (usually from the LSE) will create 
second, third and so on generations. 


CMS does not stop two people from updat- 
ing (or ‘reserving’) the same file simul- 
taneously, though the last in will be 
warned by CMS what is happening. If he 
insists in going ahead, he runs the risks of 
his changes conflicting with the other per- 
son’s changes. The usurper’s changes are 
saved not as a new generation file, but as a 
variant file. At this point, the CMS library 
will list generations of SPEC.RNO as: 

(See Figure 2). 


CMS can incorporate John’s changes into 
subsequent generations of the element 
while ensuring that these are consistent 
with those of Mike using: (See Figure 3) 


If conflicts had occurred, these would 
have been flagged by CMS and the re- 
served element would have needed manu- 
al editing to resolve the conflict. The re- 
served file is saved back into the CMS 
library using: (See Figure 4) and the CMS 
library now looks like Figure 5. 


Access permissions permitting, anyone 
can list the most recent versions of files. 
Other CMS commands can list all ele- 
ments in the system, elements of one file 
type, a transactional history of the entire 
system or of one element or either over a 
specified time period. A transactional his- 
tory of certain kinds of operation can also 
be retrieved: (See Figure 6). 
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LANGUAGE SENSITIVE EDITOR 
This is a sophisticated editor/debugger 
masquerading as a rather ordinary text 
editor. Once loaded, the program can load 
in any source file, will recognise the lan- 
guage and immediately becomes sensitive 
to that language: it checks syntax and will 
recompile and reedit from within a single 
editing session. It also gives help on syn- 
tax for that language. 


The LSE ‘environment’ file helps to imple- 
ment a team’s coding conventions or de- 
sign standards by storing templates in bin- 
ary form. These templates can be set up by 
the user to create a very customised edit- 
ing environment, for example to store, for 
example, syntax variants, to support a new 
language. Equally, these templates can be 
used to specify the format of text-based 
reports, specifications and so on. 


Elements from the templates are ex- 
tracted using ‘tokens’ and ‘placeholders’, 
a shorthand notation. These can be rede- 
fined in situ, while editing. A simple 
GOTO BUFFER/CREATE command is 
issued, followed by EXTRACT TOKEN. 
The definition of the selected token is 
then edited and the DO command is 
issued to execute the new definition. For 
example, adding a BEGIN/END construct 
to the default definition of a Pascal 
WHILE statement, the following EX- 
TRACT statement is issued: 


LSE> EXTRACT TOKEN WHILE/ 
LANGUAGE=PASCAL 


The results of this are shown in Figure 1. 
BEGIN and END are added and the com- 
ment WHILE is added on the END state- 
ment. CTRL/Z returns to the LSE) 
prompt. Now, each time the DO command 
is issued, the new definition is executed 
and every time the WHILE token is used 
in the current Pascal editing session, LSE 
provides the new definition. 


Source Cope ANALYSER 


The SCA gives a means of cross referenc- 
ing the use of symbols, identifiers and re- 
ferences to identifiers. It also gives a 
means of visualising program layout: it 
can display relationships between routine 
calls, between symbols and between files. 
It can also analyse routines for consisten- 
cy by checking what numbers and data 
types of arguments are passed and the 
types of arguments returned. 


A developer new to a project could use 
SCA to learn the definitional use of a data 
structure, the declaration or call of a 
routine, coding standards and program- 
ming techniques. The following command 
could locate calls to the routine BUILD- 
TREE: 
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Figure 1: Extracting a token in the LSE 


LY 

DELETE TOKEN WHILE ~ 
7LANGUAGE=PASCAL 

DEFINE TOKEN WHILE - 
7LANGUAGE=PASCAL - 


/DESCRIPTION="WHILE expression DO statement" — 


/TOPIC="Statements WHILE" 


"WHILE Xfexpression}% DO" 
a Ristatement}s" 


END DEFINE 


[End of file] 


Buffer PASCAL.LSE 


Creating file TRN-DISK: [USER.WORKIPASCAL.LSE; 


Figure 2: Building Code with SE Tools 


Problems in Code 


Localise Problem 


Investigate Problem 


Reserve/Edit Element 


Compile/Link Module 


Build and Test 


Replace Element 


Write Insert Forward 


Debugger 


LSE/SCA 


LSE/CMS 


LSE/Compilers 


MMS/DIM 


LSE/CMS 


LSE> FIND /REFERENCE*call 

. build-tree 
or display routine call information in 
Figure 7). 


Tue MopuLE MANAGEMENT 
SysTEM 


This is a means of recompiling and linking 
source code files in an automated way. 
The files belonging to a particular system | 
are specified in an MMS description file. | 


This is an ASCII text file containing rules 
that describe how the components of the 
system are related. MMS then takes these 
components and builds the system. The 
time saving feature comes from the way in 
which it will recompile only those compo- 
nents which changed since the previous 
build. In this way, rebuilding a large sys- 
tem when only one small program file has 
changed is not an unnecessarily complex 
or lengthy procedure. 


Test MANAGER 


The VAX DEC/Test Manager (DTM) cre- 
ates descriptions of tests carried out on 
software and can then execute specific 
tests or groups of tests, Results of tests are 
stored, and when that same test is carried 
out a second time, DTM checks that per- 
formance at least matches that obtained 
previously. This can help spot program 
errors and ensures that additions do not 
‘regress’ performance. A variety of test 
and result reports can be produced from 
DTM. 


The test description is the central ele- 
ment to a good test system. It consists of 
fields whose contents point to files 
needed to run the test. And the core of a 
test description is a template file. This is a 
DCL command procedure or a recorded 
DTM session file which exercises soft- 
ware. Each test has a template file, 


Prologues and epilogues are command 
files associated with a specified test. The 
run before and after the template file. The 
prologue file begins by establishing any 
special environment. 


The idea of grouping tests provides a 
further level of management. Test de- 
scriptions can be organised into groups 
which share a common characteristic or 
function. They could even be grouped 
under programmer name, or both name 
and function. If the system is rebuilt daily 
(or nightly) DTM could selectively run cri- 
tical tests if they were grouped as such. 
Another group might contain tests which 
were important for quality assurance, 
thus allowing this subset to be run as re- 
quired. 


PERFORMANCE/COVERAGE 
ANALYSIS 


The PCA analyse the run-time behaviour 
of software locating execution bot- 
tlenecks, finding code that is never ex- 
ecuted by test data, showing what systems 
services are called, listing RMS I/O calls 
and other program activities. It also gives 
timing details, showing how much time is 
spent in any one procedure and can count 
the number of times a program executes 
specified locations. 


OTHER TooLs 


Of course, the VAXset tools are an addi- 
tion to the standard ingredients of VMS, 
such as the interactive symbolic debug- 
ger. The VAXset tools can work with the 
debugger so that, for example, the LSE 
can be called from within a debugging ses- 
sion to modify code for further debugging. 


Table 2: Sample Debugging and Editing Session 


A large project, the ‘Transliteration Project’, has moved into active coding. 
The team has already accumulated a body of code consisting of multiple 
module stored in a CMS library. This is supplemented with a read-only 
Reference Copy area. As an aid to analysing source, they have set up a 
project-wide SCA library; all developers also use their local SCA libraries 
as necessary for small tasks. 


The utility under development, TRANSLIT, replaces all lowercase letters (a 
to z) with their uppercase counterparts (A to Z). The command looks like 
this: 


TRANSLIT file-spec original-characters 
[replacement-characters] 


TRANSLIT has been updated and given a quick run-through test which 
showed no problems. The developer dumped is back into the CMS library. 
Full DTM testing later on, however, revealed the new code to be less than 
complete. Sometimes it works, sometimes not. A new programmer joins 
the team and is given the problem to solve. Equipped with the Debugger to 
step through the code, and some sample test data, the recovery begins. 


The debugger allows flow of data from an input file to output file to be 
studied and this reveals that the first item of data exits the TRANSLIT 
utility, but others don’t. Clearly, the program is not taking a proper branch 
the second time around. The EXAMINE command allows the examination 
of the destination line by line. Various debugging commands, such as 
EVAL/DECIMAL give a quick on-line aid the checking ASCII and 
decimal and soon the problem is traced to the variable 
TABLE[CODE].TRANS_VALUE having a value 258, which is an illegal 
ASCII character - this could cause the incorrect branching! 


At this point, it is possible to enter the LSE with the command 


EDIT/EXIT, placing the source code on the screen at the same point 
highlighted in the debugger as shown below. 


BEGIN 

out_index := out_index + 1; 
out.linefout-index] := CHR (tablefcodel.trans_value); 
END 


ELSE IF tablefcode].trans_value = newline 
THEN 
BEGIN 
WRITELN (out_file, SUBSTR (out-line, 1, out_index)); 
out_index := 0; 
END; 
COPY_FILE\IN LINE: “aBcDeFghisk’ 
COPY_FILE\OUT_LINECL: 11: "ar 
COPY_FILE\CODE: 66 


66 

COPY_FILE\TABLEL66] 
TRANS_VALUE: 258 
COMPRESS: False 

— PROMPT -error-program-prompt- 

DBG> EVAL/DECIMAL 'B’ 

DBG> EXAMINE tablelcadel 

DBG> EDIT/EXITH 


Table continued overleaf... 
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The link between the two tools allows the 
debugger to position the cursor on the line 
in the LSE source code corresponding to 
the line currently being debugged. 


VMS Mail is a standard means of com- 
municating between and within groups, 
and in programming teams is perhaps all 
the more useful. 


The Common Data Dictionary (CDD) 
holds all data descriptions and definitions 
used by various VAX languages, including 
4GLs, databases and tools. 


Datatrieve, scan and Notes are three other 
tools that may be useful. Datatrieve is a 
query language to retrieve, store and mod- 
ify data and can be used within applica- 
tions programs. Scan is a string manipula- 
tion language to convert an input stream 
into a desired output stream. Notes pro- 
vides a means of building a bulletin board 
type of system, of storing, indexing and 
retrieving notices left on the bulletin 
board, DEC recommends Notes be used by 
the development team as a means of sup- 
porting users and logging faults and prob- 
lems. 


CONCLUSION 


The key element of the VAXset tools is 
their integratability, With the exception of 
the LSE, I would say that this was the 
prime strength of every individual tool. So 
VAXset meets the Project Management 
criteria of the development lifecycle. It 
also covers the areas of coding, docu- 
mentation and maintenance well, and 
with the utilities of VMS, which include a 
database and data dictionary, the offering 
is certainly wide. The widespread use of 
these products in practice, however, is not 
something on which I can comment yet. I 
have not used all the products or talked 
with users, though I hope to return to this 
in a future issue of EXE. 


I would pick out the absence of tools at the 
‘requirements specification’ end and ‘in- 
tegration’ part of the spectrum, not as a 
flaw, but as a pointer to what should come 
next. There certainly is a gap here in 
DEC’s offering. But then, that’s one of 
DEC’s strengths: what they don’t supply, 
others will, and there are plenty of good 
cross compilers and SA/SD tools now on 
the market. 


Information in this article was drawn 
from a DEC publication entitled ‘A 
Methodology for Software Develop- 
ment Using VMS Tools’ dated April 
1987, with permission. Pauline Clif- 
ton is a researcher at the University of 
Reading. 
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This turns out to be the command on line 72 which clearly is giving a 
wrong evaluation. Having moved the cursor to the symbol, the keys CTRL 
D effectively issue the SCA GOTO DECLARATION command which 
shows how the symbol TRANS_VALUE is processed. Source shows 
TRANS_VALUE to be of type CODE_VALUE and so information on 
CODE_VALUE is gathered by positioning the cursor and hitting the CTRL 
D keys again. This displays its declaration and shows it to be defined 
between MIN_CODE and MAX_CODE. Using the same CTRL system, 
MIN_CODE is found to define UNDEF_CODE as 258 - the value found 
earlier in TABLE[CODE].TRANS_VALUE when using the debugger. 


The SCA FIND command is then used to find all places where 
TRANS_VALUE is assigned a value and its results can be seen below. 


END; 
FOR code := min_code TO maxcode DO 
BEGIN 
IF tablefcodel.trans_value = undef.code 
THEN 
BEGIN 
tablefcodel.frans_value := replace_code; 


tablefcodel.compress := TRUE; 
END; 


END; 
Buffer BUILDTABLE.PAS a Read-on! Norodify Forward 
Symbol Class Module\Line Type of Occurrence 


RANS.VALUE Cam SUILD_TABLE\76 write reference 
BUILD_TABLE\100 write reference 
BUILD.TABLE\107 write reference 
BUILD_TABLE\151 write reference 


Query 1 FIND TRANS_VALUE/REFERENCESWRITE 

1 occurrence found (4 symbol, 1 name) 

4 occurrences found (4 symbol, 1 name) 

137 lines read from file TRN_DISK: CTRN.BLD_Vi.WORKIBUILDTABLE.PAS;2 


Forward 


This highlights where a FOR loop is needed - a loop that was inadvertently 
removed by the previous programmer. This loop must set the values in 
TABLE that corresponds to characters that are not being translated. 


To date, the source code has only been available in read-only form and a 
working copy must now be reserved with the RESERVE command. 
Working on this, tokens are used to generate the FOR, BEGIN and IF 
templates, and only loop-specific information need be entered. A sample 
token is: 


FOR code := min_code TO max_code DO 
BEGIN 
IF %{expression}% 
THEN 
S{statement}% 
$[ ELSE %{statement}% ]%; 
S[statement-list]%... 
END; 


The LSE COMPILE/REVIEW command then compiles the new code 
(without errors). The MMS/CMS WORK_BUILD command is issued to 
build the system, running the project’s DTM test automatically. DTM is 
then used to review these tests. Fortunately, this time, they were correct. 


printf ("Hello , world\n"); 


Meet the Industry’s 
New Standard for 
Mainframe C Compilers 


SAS Institute Inc. 
announces a mainframe 
version of the Lattice® C 
Compiler—your key to truly 
portable applications. 

With our compiler, you 
can develop C programs on 
IBM 370 machines, interface 
easily with non-C programs 
and software packages, and 
protect your programming 
investment across operating 
environments. Virtually 
every new computer 
supports C, and portable 
programs created with the 
mainframe compiler under 
OS or CMS will run on any 
other machine with a C 
compiler. 

The mainframe compiler 
uses standard IBM linkage 
conventions. Assembler 
programs, MAIN routines in 


other high-level languages, 
and packages such as IBM’s 
ISPF and GDDM can be 
invoked directly from C. 


And you can use C, 
instead of assembler, to 
develop small and fast 
subroutines called from 
other languages. 


We designed the 
compiler listing and cross- 
reference to make programs 
easy to follow and errors 
easy to find. An extensive 
library offers functions from 
Kernighan and Ritchie and 
the Lattice PC C compiler. 
The run-time library 
produces explicit numbered 
error messages and a 
traceback of active function 
calls if an error occurs. 


For all the facts—including 
details on economical 
licensing complete with 
technical support and 
enhancements—call your 
Software Sales Consultant 
today. 
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Although using UNIX in a real-time en- 
vironment has long been a dream of sys- 
tems builders, that dream has remained 
elusive. The problem is the fact that UNIX 
was not designed to be a real-time system. 
In its ‘standard’ form, it lacks even the 
most rudimentary of what are normally 
considered to be real-time features. Yet, 
UNIX does have distinct advantages which 
make it a superb development system and 
a useful resource in a real-time environ- 
ment. 


Rather than try and combine the features 
of both systems into one, this article looks 
at software which allows a fully configured 
real-time system, complete with bus, con- 
troller cards and I/O to run with a fully 
configured UNIX system — either as a sepa- 
rate host, or as a board on the same sys- 
tem. The software is called VxWorks. Faci- 
litating communication between the two 
systems is the key to VxWorks’ approach. 
This article describes the UNIX/VxWorks 
development environment and how com- 
munication between the two is achieved 
in both networked and multiprocessing 
environments. 


UNIX AnD REAL-TIME 


Despite considerable efforts by some par- 
ties to make UNIX into a real-time system, 
it remains inappropriate for serious real- 
time use. It lacks many of the attributes 
that any real-time system should have, 
such as preemptive scheduling, the ability 
to lock processes in memory, a very fast 
task context switch and the ability to easi- 
ly connect tasks to interrupts. 


Although some of these features may be 
added, there are still further problems. 
UNIX isolates the applications from the 
hardware and from each other. While this 
may be appropriate for timesharing sys- 
tems or workstations, real-time applica- 
tions often need to be ‘closer’ to the hard- 
ware. Also, UNIX requires considerable 
hardware resources while many real-time 
situations call for one or more small 
(often diskless) systems. Finally, because 
UNIX is large and performs many func- 
tions, its response time is unpredictable. 
One can never know with certainty exactly 
how long any operation will take. 


However, this is not to say that UNIX does 
not have a useful role to play in a real-time 
environment. .EXE readers will be all too 
familiar with the richness of the UNIX de- 
velopment environment and the abund- 
ance of programmers. 


Looking more to the future, it’s possible to 
see UNIX being used more as a component 
of a distributed real-time system to per- 
form non-real-time functions, while con- 
trolling or communicating with other 
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UNIX-Hosted 
Real-Time 
Development 


As one of the favoured development environments, 
UNIX is actually poorly suited for the development of 
real-time systems. Leslie Kirby, Jerry Fiddler and 
David Wilner describe a set of tools for BSD UNIX 
and 68000 to change this state of affairs. 


machines performing the actual real-time 
chores. Real-time systems often include 
such non-real-time components. For inst- 
ance, a real-time computer controlling a 
robot might itself be controlled by a UNIX 
system running an expert system, or a 
number of real-time systems running a 
factory might be connected to UNIX sys- 
tems tracking inventory or generating re- 
ports. 


Real-time development and debugging 
present somewhat different problems 
than those which UNIX was originally de- 


signed to solve, In addition, real-time sys- 
tems are becoming more and more com- 
plex, and thus more and more difficult to 
develop and debug. Which is where some- 
thing like VxWorks comes into its own. 


Wuat Is VxWorks? 


VxWorks is a true real-time operating sys- 
tem and support environment. It is a set of 
comprehensive routines which support a 
real-time kernel of the users choice — cur- 
rently VRTX and PSOS are supported ker- 
nels. The routines allow for communica- 
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Figure 1: VxWorks Components. 
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Kirby: "UNIX is a vital distributed real-time system component." 


Table 1: How VxWorks Supports Multiprocessing. 


One of the issues in real-time distributed systems has been 
multiprocessing — the ability to work with multiple tightly cou- 
pled CPU’s, Although hardware, in the form of powerful single- 
board computers, has become affordable and readily available, 
multiprocessing software has lagged behind. 


VxWorks provides multiprocessing as a simple extension to a 
network. By providing a network driver that uses a backplane, 
such as a VMEbus, as the physical medium, VxWorks is able to 
provide all of the powerful communications tools already discus- 
sed to communicate between multiple CPU’s in a single chassis. 
Thus, two CPU's sharing a backplane can communicate using 
sockets, rlogin between each other, etc. In addition, because of 
IP’s transparent internetwork facilities, a CPU can act as a gate- 
way between another network, such as Ethernet, and other 
CPU’s sharing the backplane with it. This allows any two systems 
to communicate, even though they might not both be located on 
the same network. For instance, a UNIX host can rlogin over 
Ethernet to any of the CPU's ina chassis, even though only one of 
the CPU’s in that chassis ‘owns’ an ethernet controller. 


Because multiprocessing and network communications use ex- 
actly the same communications facilities, it is extremely easy to 
configure a systems. Tasks may be moved from CPU to CPE, or 
moved from an Ethernet connection to a backplane connection, 
with absolutely no change in application software. Need more 


compute power? Add another CPU. Need more communications 
bandwidth? Move to a shared backplane, or a faster network. All 
that changes is the socket addresses. 


Although multiprocessing is an ideal architecture for many ap- 
plications, development of such systems can be fraught with 
problems. Though sharing a backplane between a UNIX system 
and a real-time CPU can work very well, this can also be very 
dangerous during the development phase. The real-time system 
might be working with new hardware, receiving interrupts, and 
accessing hardware with not-yet-debugged code, all of which can 
make that system very volatile. Doing all this on the same back- 
plane as the UNIX development system, which needs to remain 
very stable and secure, and might even contain all the source 
files, is enough to make a system administrator tremble with 
fear. 


The approach taken by VxWorks to solving this problem is simple. 
During development, the target system should be loosely cou- 
pled, over an Ethernet. Because the communications facilities 
are exactly the same, the target CPU can be moved into the UNIX 
box later on, when the real-time code is solid and debugged. 
When this happens, there will be no changes required in the 
application code, except for new network addresses. This pro- 
vides the best of all worlds; security during the development 
phase, and speed and low cost for the final system. 
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Figure 2: Solutions to Systems Integration Problems 
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tion to and from a host UNIX system and 
provide general real-time support, such as 
memory management, interrupt support, 
task support and so on. It includes a run- 
time system, powerful symbolic debugging 
facilities, and a complete development en- 
vironment specifically designed to work in 
partnership with UNIX. 


During development, UNIX is used to edit, 
compile, link and store real-time code 
that will be run, debugged, and tested in 
the VxWorks environment. At run-time, 
one or more VxWorks systems may be net- 
worked with one or more UNIX systems on 
a high-speed network or over a backplane, 
allowing each to perform the tasks at 
which it excels. Programs running on 
either UNIX or in the VxWorks environ- 
ment may communicate with each other 
using the normal UNIX socket interface, 
TCP/IP, and other communications tools 
(see Table 1 for an explanation of the 
communications facilities). In addition, a 
program running in the VxWorks environ- 
ment is able to use the UNIX systems as 
virtual file devices. Files on any UNIX sys- 
tem may be accessed, via the network, 
exactly as if they were local to the 
VxWorks system. When the two systems 
are able to communicate smoothly, quick- 
ly, and powerfully, the fact that they are 
different systems running in different 
boxes can become almost transparent. 


An environment such as this which con- 
sists of two different but cooperating 
operating systems can have a number of 
distinct advantages over using a single 
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operating system for development, real- 
time use, and non-real-time use, First and 
foremost, the VxWorks/UNIX partnership 
allows each to do what it does best; the 
UNIX system for development and non- 
time-critical applications, and VxWorks 
for real-time and non-real-time functions 
into separate CPU’s, each may be opti- 


"A two-OS 
development 
environment 
has a number 

of distinct 
advantages 
over a single 

OS 
environment." 


mized for the task at hand. For example, 
in a multi-user development system run- 
ning editors, compilers, and other tools, 
isolation of multiple users for protection 
is of paramount importance. Unfortunate- 
ly, providing such protection tends to slow 
down the task context switch time con- 
siderably, which is detrimental in a real- 


time system. The solution is to use UNIX, 
which has such protection built in, for de- 
velopment, and to use a system like 
VxWorks, which is optimised for rapid task 
context switch, for real-time use. 


Hardware requirements are also very 
different. The development system re- 
quires large amounts of disk storage, pro- 
vision for a number of terminals, line prin- 
ters, tape drives, etc. The real-time target 
system, on the other hand, is likely to be 
configured very differently. 


Separating real-time and non-real-time 
functions into separate machines has an 
number of other advantages: Real-time 
and non-real-time functions don’t usually 
‘live together’ very well. Performance of 
both is likely to be much better if they are 
separated. During development, real-time 
systems tend to be very volatile yet the 
development machine needs to be stable, 
since a number of programmers might be 
stored on it. By keeping the system ‘loose- 
ly coupled’ over a network, neither system 
is able to disrupt the other, Also, the host 
machine is not affected by the real-time 
load and tasks may easily be moved 
around between systems in order to effi- 
ciently balance the processing load. 


Despite the existence of two different en- 
vironments, much has been done to make 
them as common as possible, Thus, 
VxWorks is designed with UNIX compati- 
bility in mind. This compatibility lies in 
several areas, VxWorks understands UNIX 
object file format, and is able to load UNIX 
object files directly. This means that a 
program compiled on the UNIX host can 
be loaded and executed on the real-time 
system, with no further processing. For 
instance, the following are commands 
typed to the VxWorks shell (see Figure 1 
for VxWorks block diagram): 


—>ld<host:myFunction 
—>myFunctionl,2,3 
—>spmyFunction, 1,2,3 


The first command loads the object mod- 
ule myFunction from the UNIX host 
(across the network). The second com- 
mand calls the function directly, with 
three parameters. The third command 
spawns myFunction as a separate task. 


VxWorks is also source-compatible with 
UNIX in many areas. It uses the same 
basic I/0 calls (open, close, read, write, 
create, delete, ioctl), the same formatted 
1/0 calls (printf, scanf, etc) and the same 
memory management routines (malloc, 
free, and realloc). It also uses the same 
network calls as BSD 4.3 UNIX. This com- 
patibility makes it possible to run many 
VxWorks programs directly on UNIX, and 
also makes it as easy as possible for a 
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Table 2: Talking Across Networks - UNIX and VxWorks 


By providing a fast, convenient connection between the host and 
target systems, UNIX can be fully utilized as a development 
system, and as a provider of non-real-time services in a distri- 
buted real-time system. The DARPA networking standard, TCP/ 
IP, is an excellent base for all of the required facilities. TCP/IP 
includes an ‘Internet Protocol’ (the IP portion of the name) 
which handles transparent routing of messages between hosts, 
even across multiple networks, and even if those networks in- 
volve different transmission media. TCP/IP is available on all 
BSD-type UNIX systems v and as an option for most System V 
versions. 


The primary mode of communication is process-to-process sock- 
ets. In addition, industry-standard extensions provide a number 
of ‘higher level’ modes of communication, such as remote file 
access, remote procedure calls, remote login, and even remote 
window and graphics access. 


The Internet Protocol is the base network protocol of the Inter- 
net protocol family. With IP, each host (ie CPU) in the network 
has a unique Internet Address for host-to-host message delivery. 
If multiple networks are connected together, IP keeps track of 
the interconnections and will route messages from one network 
to another when necessary. Thus, messages can be sent from a 
host on one network to a host on another network via IP. All of 
this routing and internetwork capability is totally transparent to 
the application. 


Although it is possible to access IP directly, almost all applica- 
tions will use one of the higher-level protocols, such as TCP. 
While raw IP provides only a single logical connection per host, 
TCP provide multiple connections, allowing many process-to- 
process connections within each host. In addition, TCP is flow- 
controlled, and guarantees that data will be delivered reliably, in 
the same sequence that it was sent and without duplication. 


Sockets are used as a software interface to a variety of network 
protocols, for interprocess communication. A socket is a com- 
munication end point which gets linked to a port within a host (a 
CPU). Sockets may use TCP/IP (or any other protocol) for send- 
ing data between any two ports on any two CPU’s on a network 


Sockets are analogous to telephones, When a process binds a 
socket to a port number, it is assigning a telephone number to 
that socket. Another process on any CPU on the network can 
create another socket and request a connection to the first 
process’ socket. In other words, one process can ‘dial up’ the 
other one by stating the network address and port number it 
wants to connect to, that is, by ‘dialling’ a ‘telephone number’. 
The second process can then accept the connection, or ‘answer 
the phone’. Once the connection is established, that is, once both 
processes are talking on the phone, a virtual circuit is set up 
between them that allows bi-directional, reliable, error-free 
socket-to-socket communication. 


The VxWorks environment provides normal UNIX socket calls, 
which allow real-time VxWorks processes and UNIX processes to 
communicate with each other over a network or a backplane. 
The VxWorks socket calls are source compatible with BSD4.3 


UNIX. Any process can open one or more sockets to which other 
sockets may be connected. Data written to one socket of a con- 
nected pair may be read from the other socket. This network link 
is totally transparent in the communications. In fact, the two 
processes don’t necessarily know whether they are communicat- 
ing with another process on the same CPU or another CPU, or 
with a VxWorks process or a UNIX process. 


CoMMUNICATIONS TOOLS 


Remote Procedure Calls (RPC) is a communication tool that sits 
on top of the basic sockets. This is the system that allows a 
program running on one machine to actually make subroutine 
and function calls to routines running on another computer on 
the network. Utilities are available which make this almost trans- 
parent to the two (host and target) programs, to the extent that 
they don’t need to be aware that they are calling (or being called 
by) another machine. For many functions, this is a simple way for 
two programs to communicate than using sockets directly. 


Remote file access across the network is naturally also available. 
A program running on VxWorks is able to use the UNIX systems as 
‘virtual file devices‘. Files on any UNIX system may be accessed, 
via the network, exactly as if they were local the VxWorks system. 
For example, /dk/file might be a file local to the VxWorks system, 
while /host/file might be a file located on another machine 
entirely. To a program running under VxWorks, the files operate 
in exactly the same way; only the name is different. 


Another natural extension to the basic network capabilities is 
the ability of any computer to log in to another computer on the 
net. This allows a user on one machine to have access to other 
connected machines, or for a program to execute commands on 
another machine. There are two standard protocols use for this; 
rlogin and telnet. Both are available in VxWorks, Thus, a user on 
a UNIX system can rlogin to a VxWorks system, or vice versa. 


One of the newest tools available to systems architects is 
‘network-transparent’ window systems. With such a system a 
process is able to open a window for input and output, and 
graphics display, on another computer via a network, One such 
system that is becoming an industry-wide standard is the X 
system, developed at MIT. VxWorks will support the X-window 
system. This will allow real-time tasks to have graphics capabili- 
ties, even if they do not physically have any graphics hardware of 
their own. 


At run-time, real-time VxWorks systems and UNIX systems can 
share a network or a backplane, allowing each to perform 
appropriate tasks, allowing each to perform appropriate tasks. 
Large real-time systems often require non real-time components 
for which UNIX is non-real-time components for which UNIX is 
perfectly suited. The ease of communications provided by the 
VxWorks-UNIX network, TCP/IP, and extensions like RPC and 
X-windows make it very convenient best suited to it. In this sort 
of configuration, the UNIX system can either be thought of as 
providing services to the real-time systems (as a file server, or 
data-base server, for instance), or as a high level controller of a 
network of real-time systems. 
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UNIX programmer to learn to work with 
the real-time portion of the system. 


Usine VxWorks 


During development, all code is stored, 
edited, compiled, linked, etc on the UNIX 
host, The programmer has access to all 
the tools provided by the UNIX system to 
help with this. Once compiled, programs 
are quickly and easily loaded by the 
VxWorks target system, from the UNIX 
host, via the remote file system. VxWorks 
provides tools that allow the program to 
be tested and debugged while running on 
the target system. 


The programmer's primary interface to 
VxWorks is via the VxWorks shell. Most 
traditional small systems are supplied 
with some kind of command interpreter 
program which provides the user with a 
limited and fixed set of commands that 
can be invoked interactively. The VxWorks 
shell, however, provides a much simpler 
and vastly more powerful mechanism: the 
shell can interpret and execute almost all 
expressions of the C language, including 
calls to functions, and references to vari- 
ables, whose names are found in the sys- 
tem symbol table. Thus the shell can be 
used to call VxWorks system functions, to 
call any application functions, to examine 
and set application variables, and even as 
a general purpose calculator with all C 
operators. 


From the VxWorks shell, the programmer 
can call any subroutine in the system or in 
his application. He can spawn any sub- 
routine as a task, or connect any sub- 


routine to an interrupt or watchdog timer. 
At any time, he may perform a stack trace 
on any task. Any tasks may be suspended, 
resumed, or changed in priority. He can 
insert a breakpoint in any task, or for all 
tasks, or single step any task. He can time 
any function or group of functions in 
several ways, or monitor CPU utilization 
by task. 


The programmer may communicate with 
the VxWorks shell on a terminal or direct- 
ly from the UNIX host via rlogin or telnet. 
On a UNIX workstation, the programmer 
can even open window that communicates 
with the VxWorks shell. By opening such 
windows, the programmer can monitor 
and control one or more real-time 
VxWorks systems right from his desk. 


Source language debugging is also avail- 
able. The debugger runs on the UNIX host, 
but allows debugging of target processes 
by interacting, via the network, with a spe- 
cial debug process running on the target 
processor. Thus, the programmer may use 
the same high-level language debugging 
tools to debug his real-time processes as 
he would to debug native UNIX programs, 


The VxWorks system provides a number of 
additional facilities to speed develop- 
ment, such as: 


Network Boot. VxWorks provides boot 
ROMs for all supported target-CPUs that 
allow automatic booting over a network or 
a backplane. 


Shareable Code. All code can be shared 
between multiple tasks. The same routine 


can even be spawned as multiple tasks, all 
running the same code, but with their own 
stacks, 


Load-Time Linkage. In order to facilitate 
code shareing, the VxWorks loader re- 
solves undefined externals when a module 
is loaded. When a task calls printf, for 
instance, it uses the same copy of the 
printf code that other tasks use. 


Availability of Utility Routines, VxWorks 
includes over three hundred fifty sub- 
routines, many of which are utility func- 
tions, such as linked list and ring buffer 
manipulation, and optimized buffer mov- 
ing and copying. These are often routines 
that were needed by the system, so they 
have been packaged and documented and 
are available to application code. 


Performance Monitoring Tools. Tools 
are provided to time any function or sequ- 
ence of functions,and to monitor CPU uti- 
lization by various tasks and interrupt 
level code. 


Tools for Romming. VxWorks provides all 
the tools necessary for putting a system, 
including the application, in ROM. No 
software changes are necessary; VxWorks 
will automatically copy data, as necessary, 
between ROM and RAM at initialisation 
time. 


Kirby, Fiddler and Wilner are with 
Wind River Systems of Emeryville, 
California who manufacture 
VxWorks. They can be contacted on 
0101 415 428 2623. 
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Table 3: Sockets Explained 


The Socket Schema 


Inter machine connection and communication is not a 
new concept in UNIX. However, a completely 
smooth, portable and transparent communication is a 
reasonably recent introduction. Networked UNIX 
poses a number of problems, not least of which is when 
one process wishes to communicate to another, sending 
data and specific addresses of data. This type of in- 
formation should be packaged according to the specific 
network and protocol being used. Naturally, any 
communication system which requires a machine spe- 
cific modification goes against the ‘openness’, of 
UNIX and greatly hampers portability. The UNIX sol- 
ution is ‘Streams’. The solution offered by Berkeley in 
BSD UNIX is the ‘sockets’ system. Sockets operate 
by introducing a new layer into the programming 
model and new system calls to accompany this. 


The Jargon 


Communication is broadly classified into two types of 
domain. Communications between processes on one 
machine are in the UNIX system domain, and when 
they communicate between different machines they are 
in the Internet domain. Protocols established by the 
US Defense Advanced Research Project Agency 
(DARPA) are generally used for this communication 
and the IP protocol is now supported by most UNIX 
workstations. 


A socket can be one of two types: a datagram or a vir- 
tual circuit. The virtual circuit allows gives a means 
of controlling transmission and receipt, while datagram 
messages are inherently unreliable. They give no ind- 
ication that transmission has occurred accurately, or at 
all. Their advantage is that they are relatively easy to 
set up and so generally become the ‘cheap and cheer- 
ful’ way of communicating. Two popular comm- 
unications protocols are used in these two types of 
socket, the Transport Connect Protocol (TCP) for vir- 
tual circuits and the User Datagram Protocol (UDP) for 
datagrams. There can be a varied combination of dom- 
ain and protocol, though the obvious preferences are 
TCP and IP. 


Socket Communications 
First, a client process must create a socket using: 
sd=socket (format, type, protocol); 


No communications links are established at this time. 
One system call makes the socket and creates a socket 
descriptor. A second call then associates a name with 
the descriptor: 


bind(sd, address, length) ; 


The kernel then connects the socket using connect. 
The server process must also establish a working 
socket. It too, must create a socket descriptor, give ita 
name and connect it. The server can then issue a listen 


call which establishes a queue for the receipt of mess- 
ages. An accept call then receives incoming requests 
for a connection to a server process. 


The send and recy calls are then used by the client and 
server to communicate across a connected socket. The 
calls take the following format: 


send(sd, msg, length, flags); 
recv(sd, buf, length, flags); 


where sd is the socket descriptor, msg is a pointer to 
the data being sent (and buf is a pointer to an array to 
receive this data on the server), length is the length of 
sent data (or the expected length of received data). 
flags can be sent to send data which is not to be con- 
sidered as part of the regular sequence of data ex- 
change, as may be required with a remote login pro- 
gram. The more usual read and write system calls can 
also be used with sockets as if they were normal files. 


Example in the UNIX System Domain 


The two code listings show how a server and client 
program may use the socket system calls to comm- 
unicate. 


Listing 1: Server Process 


#include <sys/types.h> 
#include <sys/socket .h> 


main () 
{ 
int sd, ns; 
char buf [256]; 
struct sockaddr sockaddr; 
int fromlen; 


sd = socket (AF_UNIX, SOCK_STREAM, 0); 
bind(sd, "sockname", sizeof ("sockname") -1) ; 
listen(sd,1); 

for (77) 

{ 


ns=accept (sd, &sockaddr, &fromlen) ; 
if (fork () ==0) 


close (sd); 

read(ns, buf, sizeof (buf)); 
printf ("server read '%s’n", buf); 
exit (); 


close (ns) ; 
} 
} 


Listing 2: Client Process 
f#include <sys/types.h> 
#include <sys/socket .h> 


main () 


int sd, ns; 

char buf [256]; 

struct sockaddr sockaddr; 
int fromlen; 


sd = socket (AF_UNIX, SOCK_STREAM, 0); 


if (connect (sd, "sockname", 
sizeof ("sockname") -1) ==-1) 
exit (); 


write(sd, "hello!", 6); 
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This article gives details of the NETBIOS 
interface and how it can best be exploited 
when writing software to run over PC net- 
works. Firstly, I’ll look at the general func- 
tions offered and then look at how the 
5CH interrupt and the network control 
block (NCB) work together in practice. I 
conclude with a worked example in © 
showing how all the parts fit together. 


Despite the general lack of standards in 
the field of Local Area Networks, one de 
facto standard that has emerged is the 
‘NETBIOS’ software interface standard. It 
was originally defined by IBM and pro- 
vides access to network specific functions 
that are not available through the MS-DOS 
operating system. In much the same way 
as the IBM ROM BIOS enables software 
developers to write software that makes 
use of the IBM hardware, the NETBIOS 
has encouraged the development of 
network-specific software such as gate- 
ways, bridges, added value servers, mail- 
systems etc. 


Virtually every network vendor now pro- 
vides a NETBIOS compatible network in- 
terface. Allowing NETBIOS specific ap- 
plication programs to communicate 
across the LAN. Software written to utilise 
the NETBIOS interface will generally be 
able to function on any LAN with a truly 
compatible NETBIOS interface. 


NETBIOS Funcrions 


NETBIOS provides access to four groups 
of functions: Datagram Services, Session 
Services, Name Service functions and 
some general functions. These general 
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Running a 
NETBIOS Session 
with INT 5CH 


Russell Lloyd looks at using the PC NETBIOS 
interface to write network software and works through 


functions consist of some functions such 
as Adapter Reset, Local/Remote Hard- 
ware Statistic and Unlink (Remote Boot 
Facility), which are somewhat hardware 
specific and may be emulated to varying 
degrees by different LAN vendors. I will 
now examine the other three groups of 
functions in order, 


Name Servicefunctions are important and 
deserve further explanation. Basically 
they concern the naming and grouping of 
workstations on the network. Any station 
on the LAN can arrange to be known by up 
to 16 different names at any time, in addi- 
tion to the physical adapter card address, 
called the Permanent Node name. These 
can be unique names or group names, 
whereby a group of stations can be addres- 
sed together by the chosen name. It is 
therefore possible to write network ap- 
plication software that uses logical names 
for network addressing rather than 
physical addresses, which makes for hard- 
ware independent software. Group names 
can be used to identify stations that are 
performing similar functions where, for 
example, a group of stations might be ex- 
ecuting a program within an accounting 
department of a corporate LAN, for exam- 
ple. The ability of NETBIOS to accept up 
to 16 names makes it possible for multiple 
independent application programs to use 
the NETBIOS concurrently. 


DATAGRAM SUPPORT 


The datagram support offered by NET- 
BIOS is often used by simple network ap- 
plications, most notably those ported to 
NETBIOS from other network interfaces. 


a full example. 


There is a slight disadvantage with the 
datagram approach: they have no way in- 
herent way to guarantee successful deliv- 
ery to the destination. As a result, data- 
grams require the application program to 
take error detection and recovery into 
account. A datagram is like a letter — it is 
sent to a particular address, but unless 
the recipient writes back, there is no way 
of knowing whether the letter arrived. In 
the IBM NETBIOS, there is also no buffer- 
ing of datagrams by the receiver. So if the 
receiving application program was not 
ready to receive the datagram it is dis- 
carded. At least with a letter it is still on 
the mat when you return from holiday! 


Facilities exist within the NETBIOS to 
send and receive datagrams to a unique 


a 
Ee NCB 
{ 


char NCB_ COMMAND; 
char NCB_RETCODE; 
char NCB_LSN; 

char NCB_NUM; 

char far *NCB_BUFFER; 
int NCB LENGTH; 

char NCB _CALLNAME [16]; 
char NCB_NAME[16]; 
char NCB_RTO; 

char NCB STO; 

int (far *NCB_POST) (); 
char NCB_LANA_NUM; 
char NCB_CMD_CPLT; 
char NCB_RESERVE[14]; 


i 


Figure 1: The format of an 
NCB - the NCB.H file. 
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name address, a group of stations having 
the same group name or two all stations 


Figure 2: Possible NETBIOS Commands on the LAN. 
/* NETBIOS .H oH Srssion SUPPORT 
#define Netbios int Ox5ec This is the most important facility pro- 
#define max _NCBs 10 vided by the NETBIOS for ‘interstation’ 
#define max_packets 200 communication. A session is a logical 
#define maxbuff 2048 communication channel set up between 
#define delay 5 two names on the LAN, which normally 


correspond to application programs. 


#define wait — 0 Whilst a session is in progress, the NET- 
toc ee Ren noey sae Oa 0 BIOS takes care of error detection and 
/* Poss. values of NCB COMMAND byte */ recovery, buffering and flow control. A 
5 session is like a telephone call, it has to be 
#define NCB reset 0x32 explicitly set up and answered and is en- 
#define NCB adaptor status 0x33 ded (using CALL, LISTEN and HANGUP 
#define NCB cancel 0x35 commands), and during the session, two- 
#define NCB_unlink 0x70 way conversation is possible with SEND 
; and RECEIVE commands. If at any time 
#define NCB_send_ datagram 0x20 the line drops, or the station cannot con- 
eS ee ie oppor te cal he ther tation 
aj — = is informed. Any serious application prog- 
KONG MEET INCL NIAS) JORROL AGEL Ie One ram should use the NETBIOS session sup- 
#define NCB call 0x10 port facilities to guarantee a reliable ‘con- 
#define NCB listen 0x11 versation’. 
#define NCB hangup 0x12 
An application program can have many 
#define NCB_add_name 0x30 sessions outstanding to different destina- 
#define NCB_delete_name 0x31 tions simultaneously, and is a common 
#define NCB_add_group_name 0x36 way of implementing file server software. 
Aas penecen ne The session commands are recommended 
#define NCB receive any 0x16 because they guarantee delivery and re- 
#define NCB chain send 0x17 move the need for high level application 
ee ae protocols, which are usually necessary in 
programs trying to use datagrams for reli- 
able transfer. Miscellaneous session com- 
mands are included to initialise the adap- 
tor, gather network statistics etc and are 
APPLICATION NETBIOS not discussed further in this article. 
SET MSB OF NCB-COMMAND Tue INT 5C INrerRvurtT 
Programs wishing to make use of the NET- 
INT 5C BIOS facilities have to adhere to strictly 


defined interface standards, Every NET- 
BIOS function is initiated by constructing 
a Network Control Block (NCB) which 
contains all of the information the NET- 
BIOS needs to execute the command. Ev- 
ery NCB consists of a 64 byte block of 
memory shown as a C structure in Figure 
ils 


INITIATES COMMAND 


Youn RETURN 


CONTINUES PROCESSING 


EXECUTION OF COMMAND 


Every time a command is initiated, the 
NCB must be filled in appropriately. Diffe- 
rent fields apply to different commands, 
but the NCB-COMMAND field always in- 
forms the NETBIOS which type of com- 
mand has to be performed. The possible 
NETBIOS commands are listed in the 
#include file NETBIOS.H in Figure 2. 


CALLS COMPLETION ROUTINE 


oo 
: Commands are issued to the NETBIOS by 
Figure 3: The sequence of events in ‘no wait’ commands. supplying the address of the Network Con- 
trol Block (NCB) in the ES:BX register 
pair and then issuing interrupt INT 5CH. 
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Figure 4: Main Network Program Procedure 


main (argc, argv) 
int argc; 
char **argv; 


{ 


int packet _ total; 


scanf ("td", station total); 
printf ("\nEnter the packet 
scanf ("%d",&packet_size); 
printf("Enter your station 
scanf ("%d", &station_ number) 


Initialise the NCBs etc. 
‘STATIONx’ to the network, 
by station number, and the 


/* 


initialise(); 
add_name (station_number) ; 
add_group_name (); 


/* if we are station 1, we bec 


if (station_number == 1) initi 
else respond_to_packets(); 


time (&end_time) 7 


else packet total = 


test_time = 


printf ("\nPerformance of this 
printf ("\n\n 
printf ("\n 
exit (0); 

} 


printf("\nEnter number of stations to test (1 - 9) 


if (station_number == 1) packet_total = 


float packets _per_sec,K_per_sec,test_time; 


/* get no. stations, and max req. packet size ( 1 - 2048 ) */ 


oe")G 
size (0 - %4d ) ..",maxbuff) ; 


number ( 1 - 9) 


2e")G 


Attempt to add the unique name 
where ‘x’ is the value given 
group name ‘TESTGROUP’. */ 


ome the ‘server’ station.*/ 


ate packets (); 


/* print the throughput statistics and exit */ 


(station _total-1) 
*max_packets; 


max_packets; 
printf("\nSent %4d packets ",packet_total); 

printf ("\nReceived %4d packets", packet_total); 
end_time - start time; 

printf("\nTime taken was %4.2f seconds", test_time); 
packets _per_sec = (2*packet_total)/test_time; 
K_per_sec = (packets _per_sec*packet_size)/1024.0; 


machine was .."); 


%4.2f packets per second" ,packets per_sec); 
%4.2f£ K per second",K per_sec) ; 


NETBIOS will return control back to the 
initiating program when the command 
has fully completed. 


There are some interesting variations on 
this, however, such as the ‘no-wait’ or 
asynchronous option. This returns control 
immediately to the calling program and 
continues processing the command in pa- 
rallel. The no-wait option is achieved by 
setting the most significant bit of the 
NCB-COMMAND byte: NETBIOS then 
accepts the command and returns control 
back to the application program before 
the command has completed. 


This asynchronous task then runs to com- 
pletion and will usually want to react with 
the calling program again. So how does 
the application program know when the 
command has completed? There are two 
ways. Firstly, the application can check 
the NCB-CMD-CPLT field in the NCBas 
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the NETBIOS will change the NCB-CMD- 
CPLT field from FF Hex to a completion 
code value when the command has com- 
pleted. The application program can 
therefore periodically check this byte to 
determine when a command is finished. A 
more complex method is to specify the 
memory address of a completion handler 
(also called a post address or completion 
routine) in the NCB-POST field of the 
NCB when the command is initiated. 
When the command has completed, the 
NETBIOS calls the address (as if it were 
an interrupt handler), asynchronously to 
the rest of the program execution. The 
completion handler can, therefore, per- 
form some application-specific processing 
at the time when the command com- 
pletes. The return code is placed in the 
NCB-RETCODE field of the NCB. This 
mechanism is useful in a multi-tasking en- 
vironment where the completion routine 
can be used as an ‘event’ to reschedule a 


suspended task. Figure 8 shows the sequ- 
ence of events in this no-wait command 
process. Using the ‘no wait’ form of net- 
work command is essential in server en- 
vironment where further commands can 
be processed whilst waiting for a network 
command to complete. 


Every command has a number of 
command-specific return codes associ- 
ated with it. There is a set of immediate 
return codes, one of which is returned in 
the AL register which indicates whether 
the command was initiated successfully. 
The final status of the command is placed 
either in the NCB-RETCODE field of the 
NCB (for wait style commands) or in the 
NCB-CMD-CPLT field of the NCB (for no- 
wait style commands). A zero return code 
indicates successful command comple- 
tion. 


ESTABLISHING A SESSION 


Let us briefly look at how to set up a ses- 
sion and pass data between two programs 
— the sender and receiver. The sender (or 
caller) program first formats an NCB with 
its name and the name of the destination 
station by filling in the NCB-NAME and 
NCB-CALLNAME fields. The NCB- 
COMMAND byte is then sent to 10H or 
90H (to execute a no-wait call command) 
and the NCB issued to the NETBIOS using 
the INT 5CH interrupt. The receiver must 
issue a corresponding LISTEN command, 
quoting the same names, When the call 
completes, the NCB-LSN (local session 
number) field will have been filled in by 
the NETBIOS in each NCB. This field iden- 
tifies the session to the NETBIOS which 
may have several others outstanding, and 
must be quoted in every successive com- 
mand between the two stations for that 
particular session, Each side of the ses- 
sion can then initiate send and receive 
commands, with the NETBIOS taking care 
of error recovery and buffering until one 
or both parties decide to terminate the 
call by using a NETBIOS HANGUP com- 
mand, 


The sample program in this article written 
for the Microsoft C compiler, demons- 
trates a number of possible NETBIOS 
commands. In this program, several sta- 
tions are configured to belong to a group 
of stations known by the group name 
TESTGROUP. One station assumes the 
role of the server station, the others act as 
responders. The server generates a fixed 
number of messages to each responder, 
each of which echoes every received mes- 
sage back to the server. The server calcu- 
lates how long it took to send and receive 
this fixed number of messages and there- 
fore is able to give an indication of the 
efficiency of the NETBIOS emulation and 
the underlying network. 


Figure 5: Structures and Initialisation 


"stdio,h" 
"dos.h" 
"string.h"” 
"time .h" 
"NCB.h" 
"netbios.h" 


#include 
#include 
#include 
#include 
#include 
#include 


#define true 1 
#define false 0 


int tx_count [max_NCBs]; 
int rx_count [max_NCBs]; 


struct NCB send_NCBs(max_NCBs]; 
struct NCB recv NCBs[max_NCBs]; 
struct NCB an_NCB; 


char tx_buffer[maxbuff]; 
char rx - buffer [maxbuff] ; 


int packet_size, station total, 


for ( i=0 > i< max_NCBs ; 


{ 
send_NCBs [i] .NCB_BUFFER 
send_NCBs [i] .NCB_LENGTH 
recv_NCBs[i) .NCB_LENGTH 
recy _NCBs[i] .NCB_BUFFER 


mun tt 


it+ ) 


send_datagram() 


} 


listen (NCB) 
struct NCB *NCB; 
{ 


add_name (station) 
tx_buffer; int station; 
packet_size; { 

packet size; 


rx_buffer; 


an_NCB. NCB_NAME (7) = station + 0x30; 
issue NCB(&anNCB, wait); 


} 


add_group_name() 


{ 


an_NCB.NCB_ COMMAND = 
strnepy( an _NCB.NCB NAME, 
issue _NCB(&an_NCB, wait); 


} 


Figure 6: Utility Subroutines 


receive datagram() 


an_NCB.NCB_ COMMAND = 
issue _NCB(Gan_ NCB, wait)? 


NCB->NCB COMMAND = tit 
strncpy( NCB->NCB NAME , 


NCB->NCB_NAME[7] = station number + 0x30; 


an_NCB.NCB_ COMMAND = NCB_ add name; 
strncpy( an NCB.NCB NAME, 


an_NCB.NCB COMMAND = NCB_ send datagram; 
strncpy ( an_NCB.NCB CALLNAME , 
issue_NCB(&an_NCB, wait) ; 


"TESTGROUP", 9); 


NCB_receive datagram; 


NCB_listen; 


“"STATIONX", 8); 


station number; strnepy ( NCB->NCB_CALLNAME , “STATION1", 8); 
long start_time, end_time; issue _NCB( NCB, wait); 
} 
initialise() 
{ call (NCB, station) 
aint 17 struct NCB *NCB; 
int station; 
/* Initialise all send NCBs to point to { 
the same data buffer. Initialise all NCB_>NCB_COMMAND = NCB _ call; 
receive NCBs to point to the same strnepy ( NCB->NCB CALLNAME , “STATIONx", 8); 
receive buffer. This data can there- NCB->NCB | CALLNAME [7] = station + 0x30; 
fore never be guaranteed to be valid strnepy( NCB->NCB_NAME , "STATION1", 8); 
at any time, but we don’t look in it issue NCB (NCB, wait); 
anyway. */ } 
an_NCB.NCB BUFFER = rx_buffer; 
an_NCB. NCB LENGTH = 512; Ubetet tote} ADD NAME and ADD GROUP NAME--~--~~-~~- cif 


"STATIONx", 8); 


NCB_add_group_name; 
“TESTGROUP", 9); 


i] 


The sample program is split into several 
sections. The C main routine performs all 
user interaction and executes the 
initiate-packets or respond to packets 
subroutine depending on whether the sta- 
tion is to be the server (station 1) or a 
responder. This is shown in figure 4. 


In order to use the NETBIOS with many 
concurrent sessions, there must be an 
NCB for every possible outstanding com- 
mand. No NCB can be reused whilst a 
command is in progress. To achieve this, 
the data structures shown in Figure 5 de- 
clare two arrays of NCBs, each array ele- 
ment being a data block of the structure 
type NCB. There is a send NCB and a re- 
ceive NCB allocated for each of the possi- 
ble stations involved in the test. 


So that the program can keep track of the 
number of messages sent and received to 
each responder, two further arrays are de- 
fined, namely tx-count and _rx-count. 
These contain a value corresponding to 
the number of messages sent to and rec- 
eived back from toeverypossible responder. 


There are a number of assorted sub- 
routines shown in Figure 6, all of which 
perform a specific NETBIOS function. 
Add-name and Add-group-name prepare 
an NCB by filling in the NCB-NAME and 
NCB-CALLNAME fields and then issuing 
the NCB by calling the Issue-NCB sub- 
routine. The unique name formed by the 
Add-name subroutine is Stationx, where x 
is the station number input by the user in 
main. Once these subroutines have been 
executed, every station in the test can be 


accessed by the group name TESTGROUP 
or the individual station name STATIONx. 


The subroutine responsible for the actual 
communication with the NETBIOS inter- 
face is Issue-NCB shown in Figure 7. This 
subroutine can issue a wait or no-wait 
NETBIOS command using the Microsoft C 
library functions segread and int86x to 
pass the address of the relevant NCB to 
the NETBIOS interface in the ES:BX regis- 
ter pair. Also shown in Figure 7 is the 
Check-NCB-and-issue subroutine which 
is used with no-wait NETBIOS commands. 
If the command has completed (by virtue 
of the NCB-CMD-CPLT field in the NCB 
no longer being set to FFH) another com- 
mand is issued until the count parameter 
indicates that the maximum number of 
commands have been issued. 
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int check_NCB_ and_issue (NCB, 
struct NCB *NCB; 

int *count; 

int *result; 

int cmd; 


{ 


struct NCB *NCB; 
int wait_option; 


{ 

struct SREGS segregs; 
union REGS inregs; 
union REGS outregs; 
int result; 


NCB->NCB COMMAND = 


segread (&segregs) ; 
inregs.x.bx = 
segregs.es = 
result = 


segregs.ds; 


if 
result 
return result; 


} 


Figure 7: Netbios interface routines 


Up fer ao CHECK NCB and ISSUE a new 


count, 


NCB->NCB_ COMMAND + 
wait_option; 


(unsigned int) NCB; 
(int86x(Netbios int, &inregs, &outregs, 


(result) [peednteNs ("\nError initiating cmd - 


Figure 8: Server and Responder Code 


initiate packets() { 


int i, more , done; 


result, cmd) 


/* Try to establish session with each station.*/ 


printf("Initiating packet transmission") ; 


silos (val 


= 2; i <= station total ; 
call( &send NCBs[i], 


i++) { 
i); 


recv_NCBs[i].NCB_LSN. = send_NCBs{i}.NCB_LSN; 
printf ("\nCALL made with STATION%c",i+0x30); } 


int error; /* delay to let stations Receive Datagram. Send 
group Datagram to synchronise */ 
/* Check if send or receive NCB has completed. If | time(&start_time); 
so, issue another unless the max no. has been do time (&end_time) ; 
issued */ while ((end_ €ime - start _time)<= delay); 
send datagram(); 
*result = true; time (&start_time); 
if (( NCB->NCB_CMD_CPLT & OxFF) != Oxff ) 
{ /* continually send packet to each station. Don’t 
send another to it until it has sent a reply until 
if (*count != max_packets) ‘max-packets’ sent and received from all*/ 
{ do { 
more = false 
NCB->NCB_ COMMAND = cmd; for (i= 2; i <= station total ; i++ 
issue NCB (NCB, no_wait); { 
(*count) ++; 5 check_NCB_and_issue(&send_NCBs[i], s&tx_count [i], 
} &done, NCB_send) ; 
else *result = false; check_NCB_and_issue(&recv NCBs[i], &rx_count [i] 
} &done,NCB_recv) ; 
) more = more | done; } } 
while (more); 
[Bannan n nnn nnn m= Issue_NCB--------------~---- */ } 
int issue_NCB(NCB, wait _option) [*------------- RESPONDER STATION CODE---------- x/ 


&segregs)) & Oxff; 


= %2x", result );| do { 


} 


respond to packets () { 


/* First wait for Call to come from Server then 
datagram to synchronise with other stations, then 
start receiving and echoing data packets. */ 


listen( &recv NCBs[station_ number] ); 
printf("\nCall established with Station 1\n") 
send_NCBs[station_number] .NCB_LSN =recv_NCBs 


receive datagram(); 
recv_NCBs[station_number] .NCB_COMMAND 
send | NCBs [station | . number} .NCB | COMMAND 
time (&start_time); 


issue NCB( &recv NCBs[station_number], wait); 
issue NCB( &send_NCBs[station number], wait); 
(tx_count [station _number]) ++; __ 

} while (tx_s count [station number] <max_packets) ; 


{stat ion_number] .NCB_LSN; 


NCB_recv; 
NCB_send; 


Figure 8 shows the server specific sub- 
routine Initiate-packets which controls 
the execution of the test, and the 
responder-specific subroutine Respond- 
to-packets. In order to establish a session 
with every responder, the subroutine 
issues a NETBIOS CALL command to each 
of the responders in turn by executing the 
call routine. This formats an NCB quoting 
the unique station name of the responder 
station (STATION1, STATION2 etc). The 
responder is expecting a CALL to be set 
up from STATION and has correspon- 
dingly set up a LISTEN command. 


Having successfully established a session 
with each of the responders, the server 
code synchronises all the stations before 
sending a datagram message to the group 
name TESTGROUP. Because all of the re- 
sponders are also known by this name, 
they should all receive this message vir- 
tually simultaneously and all record the 
time of its receipt. Note that this particu- 
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lar application program does not have any 
way of knowing whether the datagram ar- 
rived at all the responders and in fact the 
program will fail if it doesn’t. 


Once the stations are all synchronised, 
the Initiate-packets subroutine takes 
control and performs data transmissions 
to each responder, waiting for each send 
command to complete before sending the 
next, At the same time, the server keeps a 
receive command outstanding per session 
to receive data packets that have been 
echoed back from the responders.. In 
order to maintain maximum throughput 
on all sessions, the no-wait option is used 
on all of these sends and receives and the 
NCB-CMD-CPLT field in the NCB is 
checked to determine when the command 
has completed. This function is performed 
by the Check-NCB-and-issue subroutine. 
When a fixed number of packets have 
been transmitted and received from every 
responder, the test stops. 


The processing performed by each respon- 
der is straightforward and is shown in Fi- 
gure 8 in the Respond-to-packets sub- 
routine. Having added the unique and 
group NETBIOS names, the responder 
issues a LISTEN command (through the 
Listen subroutine) to accept the subse- 
quent CALL from the server station. Once 
done, the responder issues a RECEIVE 
DATAGRAM command to catch the syn- 
chronisation datagram that the sender 
sends to each responder in the group de- 
fined by TESTGROUP. 


It has not been possible in this article 
to fully explore the NETBIOS inter- 
face. Anyone wishing to learn more 
should obtain a copy of the IBM PC 
Network Technical Reference Manu- 
al which gives a detailed description. 


Russell Lloyd is latterly Product De- 
velopment Manager for AST Europe 
Ltd. 
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That Borland’s Turbo C comes equipped 
with 350 functions and macros is pretty 
impressive until you realise that not one of 
them has anything to do with graphics. To 
fill this void, I’ve constructed my own ver- 
sion of a graphics toolkit for Turbo C. 


To make the information more easily 
digestible, I've divided the project into 
two bite-sized articles. This piece intro- 
duces a basic library of graphics calls and 
shows how to put them to work in pixel- 
oriented graphics. Part 2 (to appear in 
January’s .EXE) will combine this 
graphics library with data structures and 
C functions to control pop-down menus, 
dialog boxes and other appearance fea- 
tures that users have come to expect in 
contemporary software. 


Tue MS-DOS UNDERPINNING 


IBM PCs or equivalents rely on the ROM 
BIOS interrupt 10H (16 decimal) for their 
graphics capabilities. This interrupt fur- 
nishes ‘generalised’ functions for various 
aspects of text and all-points addressable 
(APA) or pixel-oriented graphics. I say 
generalised because the ROM BIOS 
accommodates numerous modes, some of 
which may not be available on certain 
hardware configurations. 


There are 16 core functions in the ROM 
BIOS video service. These functions gov- 
ern display aspects such as the position or 
shape of the cursor, the video mode (text 
and APA options), the active display page, 
character output, pixel graphics and 
others, 


The ROM BIOS functions are not known 
for their speed. In general, they're adequ- 
ate in text operations but less than adequ- 
ate in APA graphics. You could devise 
much faster pixel manipulations by writ- 
ing to the display memory directly, and 
indeed, many commercial packages do 
just that. The speed advantages of this 
approach, however, are obtained with a 
high risk of incompatibility: environments 
such as Windows and 0S/2 are much more 
intolerant of direct display memory ac- 
cess, 


In selecting the ROM BIOS trade-off 
rather than directly writing to screen 
memory, I've deliberately opted for the 
more conservative approach on two 
grounds. First, the ROM BIOS calls are the 
approved method for doing graphics and 
future machines will probably support 
them within the definition of well- 
behaved. Second, faster processors will 
cancel out their slower speed, resulting in 
a zero loss/gain from the user’s perspec- 
tive. While this is an arguable position and 
no doubt some readers will dispute it, at 
least you know my underlying assump- 
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A Graphics 
Toolbox for 


Turbo C 


Building a toolbox requires mastery of interrupts, 
library creation and linking, recognition of graphics 
adaptors and quite a lot of maths. In the first article of a 
two-part series, Kent Porter reveals half. 


tions. Now, let’s see how to access those 
ROM BIOS functions. 


ROM BIOS CatisFrom TurBo C 


Like DOS itself, the ROM BIOS routines 
under interrupt 10H expect a function 
code in register AH, with other para- 
meters as required by specific functions in 
the rest of the registers. Any number of 
Microsoft, IBM and commercial publica- 
tions document the ROM BIOS calls; for 
this project I referred to Ray Duncan’s 
indispensable Advanced MS-DOS (pages 
399-420). ROM BIOS calls are made using 
the Turbo C int86() function. Registers 
are set up in a structured variable bound 
to the REGS union as defined in Turbo C’s 
DOS.H header file. 


The REGS union includes all the general 
registers of the 80x86 line of processors 
and furnishes a notation convention for 
byte (8-bit) and word (16-bit pair) regis- 
ters, For example, if you declare the struc- 
tured variable as union REGS r; you can 
load the value 0CH into byte register AH 
with r.h.ah=0x0C; and the same value 
into word register BX with r.x.bx=0x0C;. 
The structure notation .h. indicates a byte 
register, and notation .x. indicates a word 
register. The REGS union encompasses 
all byte registers (AH-DL) and all word 
registers (AX-DX) as well as SI, DI, and 
the flags. It does not include the segment 
registers (CS, DS, ES, and SS) which are 
irrelevant to ROM BIOS calls. 


To call a ROM BIOS video service routine, 
you place the function code in r.h.ah and 
the required parameters in other registers 


and execute the Turbo C int86() function 
int86(0x10, &r, &r);. Function int86() 
performs the following: 


* Saves the caller’s registers 

* Loads the CPU registers from the union 
whose address is passed in the second 
argument 


* Executes the interrupt given in the first 
argument 


* On return from the ROM BIOS, places 
register contents in the union passed as 
the second address argument (the same 
as the first address argument in this ex- 
ample) 

* Restores the caller’s registers 


* Resumesexecutionin the calling program 


On resumption, you can pluck any BIOS- 
returned value from the variable bound to 
the REGS union (r in the examples shown 
here) by using the appropriate register- 
type notation. For example, suppose you 
want to determine the current cursor 
position in video page 0. The setup is: 


r.h.ah=0x03; /* read position */ 
r.h.bh=0; /* in page 0 */ 
int86(0x10, Gr, &r); 

/* call BIOS */ 


Afterwards you can fetch row with 
cursRow=r.h.dh;. This is the same as, 
but easier than, performing an equivalent 
call in assembly language. An added be- 
nefit is that the structured variable bound 
to the REGS union retains the returned 
register values for as long as it exists or 
until the next call to the ROM BIOS 
routines. Thus, you can fetch the returned 


Figure 1: The Fundamental 16 ROM BIOS Calls 
/* VIDEO.I: Contains ROM BIOS video calls to be used in Turbo C */ 
(int x1, int yl, int x2, int y2, /* scroll window */ 
#define ROM 0x10 int attr) /* one line upward */ 
{ 
union REGS inreg, outreg; qs 
x1; dnreg-h.ch = yl; 
int videomode (int *ncols) /* get current display mode */ x2; inreg.h.dh = y2; 
( 7* return number of cols via *ncols */ attr; ‘ 
inreg.h.ah = 0x0F; : 0x06; 
Ant 86 (ROH, éinreg, soutreg) : int86 (ROM, éinreg, éoutreg 
*ncols = outreg /* number of cols */|) / 
7 /* return mode */| char chattr (int foregrnd, int backgrnd) /* character attrib*/ 
) { 
ne activepage (void) /* return active display page */| return ((backgrnd << 4) + doesinay) 
) [8 wan nn nnn nnn nn nn nnn nnn nn 
Maieeaat h.ah = OxOF; char rdchara (int page, /* read char at curs pos */ 
int86 (ROM, éinreg, éoutreg); char *attrib) /* return attribute indirectly */ 
return (outreg.h.bh); { 
# inreg-h.bh = page: 
void setmode (int mode) /* set video mode */| inreg.h.ah = 0x08; 
{ int86 (ROM, éinreg, soutreg); 
inreg.h.al = mode; ‘attrib = eubeer nan, 
dnreg.h.ah = 0x00; ater (outreg-h.al) 
int@6 (ROM, éinre: ) [8 wnnnnnnnn=== eannaen 
Aa etal wrtcha (char ch, char attrib, /* write char + attrib */ 
vold setcursor (int start, int bana) /* set cursor shape */ int page) /* at cursor pos on page */ 
{ /* NOTE; does not advance cursor */ 
inreg.h.ch = start; inreg-h.al = ch; 
inreg.h.cl = end; inreg.h.bh = page; 
inreg.h.ah = 0x01; dnreg.h.bl = attrib; 
inté6 (ROM, &inreg, éoutreg); inreg.x.cx = 1; 
) [8 wanna nn nnnn anna nnn nn n= a/ dnreg.h.ah = 0x09; 
int curstart (void) /* get cursor starting line */ phase (ROM, Ginreg, soutreg): iB, 
( ) 
inreg.h.bh = 0; /* (cursor shape same in all pages */ He wrtstra (char ‘str, /* write string */ 
inreg.h.ah = 0x03; char attrib, /* with attribute */ 
ints6 (ROM, éinreg, éoutreg)? int page) 7* to page */ 
return (outreg.h.ch) { /* starting at cursor position */ 
)/* int ¢, r, n, p= 03 
int cursend (void) /* get cursor ending line */ 
videomode (én); /* get width of screen */ 
inreg.h.bh = 0; r = wherey (page); 7* get current row */ 
dnreg-h.ah = 0x03; while (str{p)) ( 
int86 (ROM, eineg éoutreg); wrtcha (str(pt+], attrib, page); /* write next char */ 
return (outreg.h.cl) if ((c = wherex (page)) < (n ~ 1)) 
Ver oeemee A, toxy (c + 1, Xr, page); /* advance cursor */ 
void cursoff (void) /* turn cursor off */ 
{ gotoxy (0, ++r, page) /* else wrap */ 
inreg-h.ch = curstart () | 0x10; /* turn on bit 4 */ 
dnreg.h.cl = cursend (); a= */ 
inreg.h.ah = 0x01 void wrtch (char ch, int color, /* write char in color */ 
me i int page) /* at cursor position on page */ 
eee * { 
void curson (void) /* turn cursor on */|  inreg.h.al = ch: 
( inreg-h.bl = color; 
inreg:h.ch = curstart () & 0x07; /* turn off high order bits */| inreg.h.bh = page; 
dnreg.h.cl = cursend (); inreg.x.cx = 1; 
inreg.h.ah = 0x01; inr, g:hah Ox0A; 
int86 (ROM, &4 ROM, 64 
Yois 
void gotoxy int page) /* set cursor pos */ (char *str, /* write string */ 
( /* must specify page */ char color, 7* in color */ 
inreg-h.bh = page; int page) 7* to page */ 
h ( /* starting at cursor position */ 
inreg.h.dl = col; int c¢, x, n, p= 0; 
dnreg.h.ah = 0x02; 
4nt86 (ROM, éinreg, soutreg); videomode (én); /* get width of screen */ 
4 sem: monn 8/ r= wherey (page); /* get current row */ 
int wherex (int page) /* return cursor column in page */ while r{p)) ( 
{ wrtcha (str(p++], color, page); /* write next char */ 
inreg.h.bh = page; if ((c = wherex (page)) < (n = 1)) 
dnreg.h.ah = 0x03; gotoxy (c + 1, r, page): /* advance cursor */ 
4nt86 (ROM, sinreg, éoutreg); else 
san (outre: ? i gotoxy (0, ++r, page); /* else wrap */ 
ecceensaa ) 
int wherey (int page) /* return cursor row in page */| ) /* --~ 
{ void palette (int palno) /* set color palette */ 
inreg.h.bh = page: ( /* valid only in mode 4 on CGA */ 
dnreg.h.ah = 0x03; inreg.h.bh = 1; 
int86 (ROM, &inreg, soutreg); inreg.h.bl = palno; 
return (outreg.h.dh); inreg.h.ah = 0x0B; 
) [8 senewnww en wane 8/ int86 (ROM, éinreg, counted): 
void setpage (int page) 7* set active display page */| ) /s ------ lena */ 
hbackground (int colo’ * set graphics b/g color * 
Tan ae ex grap! 9 (int color) / grapl /g / 
inreg.h.ah = 0x05; inreg.h.bh = 0; 
inte6 (ROM, éinreg, coutreg); inreg.h.bl = color; 
cre nar ene rk eRe Rae dnreg.h.ah = Ox0B; 
void cls (void) /* clear active screen */ ints6 (ROM, éinreg, Soutreg): 
{ DAs: 
inreg.h.al = 25; /* entire screen */| void plot (int x, int y, int pixel) 7/* plot pixel at x, y */ 
inreg.h.bh = 0x07; /* set to gray on black */| ( 
inreg.h.ah = 0x06; Anreg.h.al = pixel; /* pixel (color) value */ 
dnreg.h.cl = 0; inreg.h.ch = 0; inreg.h.bh = 0; 
inreg.h.dl = 79; inreg.h.dh = 24; inreg.x.cx = x; 
int86 (ROM, einead éoutreg); dnreg.x.dx = y: 
gotoxy (0, 0, activepage ()); inreg.h.ah = O0x0c; 
} [8 eosenencnn. aa Yi} inteé (ROM, éinreg, Soutreg): 
void window (int x1, int yl, /* window upper left corner */| ) /* aa cnnn nea ne 
int x2, int y2, /* lower right corner */ Ln pixel (int x, int y) /* return pixel value at x, y */ 
char attrib) /* text attribute inside */ 
{ Meinwact Kick = x: 
dnreg.h.al = y2 ~ yl + 1; 7* clear entire window */| inreg.x.dx = y; 
A = attrib; inreg.h.ah = 0x0D; 
= xl; inreg.n.ch = yl; int@6 (ROM, éinreg, éoutreg); 
inreg.h.dl = x2; inreg.h.dh = y2: return (outreg.h.al 
inreg.h.ah = 0x06; /* 


register values at your convenience. You 
can translate these ROM BIOS calls into C 
functions. 


SyNTACTIC SUGAR 


Many of Turbo C’s 350 functions and mac- 
ros are simply DOS and ROM BIOS calls 
sugar-coated to look like C. In the same 


spirit, you can pack a little sugar around 
the ROM BIOS video service routines and 
call them ‘a basic library of Turbo C 
graphics functions.’ Figure 1 shows a 
#include file, VIDEO.I, which contains 
the fundamental 16 ROM BIOS calls plus a 
couple of extended functions that synthe- 
sise several calls. Any program that has to 
perform graphics operations can obtain 


the full set of functions with the simple 
statement: 


#include wideo. » 


calling whichever specific ones it needs. 
Because the source code is included in the 
compilation, the functions will automati- 
cally adapt to the memory model currently 
in use. Also note that every function is 
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Figure 2: Header to Define Function Prototypes 


/* VIDEO.H: Prototypes for contents of user-written VIDEO.LIB */ 
/* Describes calls to ROM BIOS video functions */ “ 


int videomode (int *ncols); 

int activepage (void); 

void setmode (int mode); 

void setcursor (int start, int end); 

int curstart (void); 

int cursend (void); 

void cursoff (void); 

void curson (void); 

void gotoxy (int col, int row, int page); 

int wherex (int page); 

int wherey (int page); 

void setpage (int page); 

void cls (void); 

void window (int x1, int yl, int x2, int y2, char attrib); 
char chattr (int fgrnd, int bgrnd); 

char rdchara (int page, char *attr); 

void wrtcha (char ch, char attr, int page); 
void wrtstra (char *str, char attr, int page); 
void wrtch (char ch, int color, int page); 
void wrtstr (char *str, char color, int page); 
void palette (int palno); 

void graphbackground (int color); 

void Rage (int x, int y, int pixel); 

dnt pixel (int x, int y); 


Figure 3: The Three routines hdraw, vdraw, and draw 
/* DRAW.I: Draws lines in graphics mode */ 


/* hdraw draws horizontal line along y between x1 and x2 */ 
ni 


void hdraw (int xl, int x2, int y, t color) 
{ 
int x; 
Af (xl > x2) ( /* sort x's into left-to-right order 
X= Xl; x1 = x2; x2 = x; 
} 
for (x = xl; x <= x2; x+t) 
plot (x, y, color. 
Neier ae eee estan CY) 
/* vdraw draws vertical line along x between yl and y2 */ 
void vdraw (int yl, int y2, int x, int color) 
{ 
int y: 
4f (yl > y2) ( /* sort y's into top-to-bottom order 
reer cet yl = y2; y2 = y: 
for (y = yl; y <= y2: yt+) 
Age (x, y, color); 
ere ew ee ee eee ee en nnn af 
/* draw() does lines on the diagonal */ 
void draw (int xl, int yl, int x2, int y2, int color) 
{ 
double xstep, ystep, xcum =~ 0.0, ycum = 0.0; 
int dx, dy; /* deltas 
register x, y; 
ax = x2 - x1; 
dy = y2 - yl; 
4f (abs (dx) >= abs fey : /* plot along x axis 
/* movement along y axis per x 


poten = (double) dy / dx, 
f (dy < 0) { 
df (ystep > 0) 
ystep *= -1; 


/* y travels to the left 


/* adjust for wrong sign from -y/-x 


) else /* y travels to the right 
df (ystep < 0) 
ystep *= -1; /* adjust as above 


dx /= abs (dx); 

for (x = xl, y ~ yl; x != x2; x t= dx) { 
plot (x, y, color); 
ycoum += ystep; 


/* x increment 


y = yl + ycoum; /* next y 

} else { a /* plot along y axis 

xstep = (double) dx / dy; /* movement along x axis per y 
if (dx < 0) { 


if (xstep > 0) 
xstep *= -1; 
} else 
if (xstep < 0) 
xstep t= -1; 
dy /= abs (dy); 
for (y = yl, x = xl; y != y2; y t= dy) { 
plot (x, y, color); 
xcum t= xstep; /* cum motion along x axis 
x = xl + xcum; /* next x 


/* y increment 


/* cum motion along y axis * 


*/ 
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] defined before being referenced by other 


functions, thus eliminating any need for a 
header file containing prototypes (if you 
program using ANSI C conventions). The 
down side of using source level #include 
files such as VIDEO.I is that they waste 
memory. Turbo C doesn’t optimise itself 
by pulling out unreferenced code. As a 
result, all the code for all the functions 
appears in every .EXE program that 
#includes VIDEO.I, even if the program 
calls only a single function. My solution to 
this is to make the function into a linkable 
library (.LIB) file. 


CREATING THE LIBRARIES 


Binding and linking with user-created lib- 
raries in Turbo C can be a bit of a chore. In 
the small model, the inclusion of the 
VIDEO.I adds 1,376 bytes to the .EXE file; 
in the large model, 1,520 bytes. The over- 
head consists of total bytes minus the 
sizes of the functions you actually call. If 
that amount of code space is important to 
you, it might be worth turning VIDEO.I 
into one or more libraries so that only 
those routines that are actually used get 
linked into the .EXE file. 


The first step is to write a file VIDEO.H 
that defines all the graphics functions 
prototypes. Figure 2 shows this header 
file, which you should #include in any 
programs that link with the video library. 
You'll also use VIDEO.H in creating the 
library's individual members. Each func- 
tion file should #include VIDEO.H at the 
top. Purists might also want to add com- 
ments explaining what the function does 
and to what library it belongs. 


When all the functions have been broken 
out into separate files, compile them one 
by one with Turbo C to create a matching 
set of OBJ files. Now you're ready to make 
the library. 


The .OBJ files produced by Turbo C are in 
Microsoft-compatible format, so you can 
use the DOS lib utility to combine them 
into a linkable library. To produce a lib- 
rary called VIDEOS.LIB containing the 
functions video mode() and active 
page(), for example, type: 


LIBVIDEOS+VIDEOMODE+ 
ACTIVEPAGE; 


Later you can add setmode() and setcur- 
sor() with the similar: 


LIBVIDEOS+SETMODE+ 
SETCURSOR ; 


You can of course add more than two mod- 
ules at a time to the library simply by 
specifying the library name first, followed 
by an entire command line of module 
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names separated by plus signs. The S on 
the end of the library name is a conven- 
tion borrowed form Turbo C to indicate 
the memory model; here it is assumed that 
you compiled the separate units in the 
small model. 


To link with this library, first make sure 
it’s in the directory where Turbo C stores 
source files (not in the \TURBOC\LIB 
directory with the vendor’s libraries). Put 
the entry VIDEOS.LIB in your project file 
(.PRJ). Turbo C then knows what you 
want to link to a user-created library and 
where to find it. Repeat the compilation 
and LIB procedures for each memory 
model you use, varying the library file 
name accordingly (VIDEOT.LIB, VIDEOC- 
.LIB and so on). You'll have to modify the 
library name in your .PRJ file if you decide 
to change memory models during the de- 
velopment of a program. 


Because it takes an hour or two to get 
through this whole business of making lib- 
raries, weigh the price in time investment 
vs saving a thousand bytes or so in the 
.EXE file. It’s your choice. 


ADAPTING TO THE ADAPTOR 


Table 1 describes how to determine which 
video adaptor is present in your machine. 
Refer to it for the ‘theory’ - this article 
concentrates on the practical aspects of 
applying the adaptor identification to APA 
graphics, specifically on the CGA and 
EGA. The principles discussed here are 
applicable to other adaptors such as the 
Hercules as well. 


In text modes, there’s little adapting to do 
for a specific display type. The screen is 
always 25 rows high and either 40 or 80 
columns wide. The 40-column mode only 
applies when writing text on a 320x820 
pixel graphics screen; otherwise, you're 
always in the 80-column mode. The 
monochrome display adaptor (MDA) can’t 
produce colours but it can do normal, in- 
tense, underlined and blinking (attributes 
remarkably similar to colours). Thus, 
although the demo program later in this 
article does a few tricks using the video 
library, I’m not going to discuss them 
here. Because text graphics has its own 
set of problems and solutions, I’ll save the 
discussion for Part 2. 


When your software knows the video adap- 
tor it’s working with, it can alter its be- 
haviour to suit. After identifying the video 
board, the software can then adjust its 
coordinate system or colour selections to 
fit the APA display. Here, in the interest of 
limited space, I’ll show you how to make a 
program dynamically alter its coordinate 
system. 
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Suppose, for example, that you want to 
draw a border around the screen starting 
15 scan lines (y points) below the top and 
ending 15 above the bottom. The width in 
either case is 640 pixels and the top of the 
rectangle is at y=15. However, the CGA 
has a mere 200 vertical scan lines, where- 
as the EGA has 350. Therefore you can set 
up an assignment condition: 


if (adaptor ==cga) 
bottom = 199-15 
else 

bottom =349-15; 


"It takes an 
hour or two to 
get through 
the business of 
making 
libraries. Is 
that worth 
1,000 bytes in 
the .EXE file?" 


The trick here is to locate the bottom of 
the box, which is determined by the adap- 
tor type. The vertical line drawing routine 
can then repeatedly call the plot() func- 
tion from the video library, with the num- 
ber of calls — pixels ploted - being deter- 
mined at run time by the type of adaptor 
available. Similarly, the horizontal line 


drawing routine can draw the bottom at 
the appropriate elevation (y=184 or 
y=334 for CGA and EGA respectively). 


This is a somewhat simplistic scenario im- 
plemented in the demo program. A more 
complex application might consider the 
CGA default and supply a multiplier of 1.0 
in calculating y coordinates. If an EGA is 
present, however, the program can substi- 
tute 1.75 for the y multiplier (because 
350/200=1.75). Furthermore, if four- 
colour graphics are required, it can use 
1.0 as the multiplier for the default (mode 
04H=CGA 820x200 four colour) and sub- 
stitute 2.0 if an EGA is present (mode 10H 
= EGA 640x350 four colour). Thus the 
program dynamically redefines its coor- 
dinate workspace in both dimensions 
based on the available video adaptor. 


A program that does extensive APA 
graphics will rely on the video library’s 
plot() function which plots individual pix- 
els, but it could clearly benefit from some 
higher-level drawing routines. 


Appine APA GRraPHIcs 


Ultimately, all objects appearing in the 
display are composed of three kinds of 
lines: vertical, horizontal and diagonal. 
Even a solid object such as a block cursor 
or complex filled polygon consists of some 
number of contiguous lines arranged so as 
to approximate a form that the eye recog- 
nises. This suggests enhancing the video 
library with line-drawing routines that you 
can employ to create shapes. 


There’s less overhead in drawing ortho- 
gonal lines (vertical or horizontal) than in 
drawing diagonals. Why? Because diagon- 
als proceed along a slope or ratio between 
vertical and horizontal motion. Slopes are, 
almost without exception, fractional num- 
bers that entail floating point operations 
which are inherently slower in computers. 


Figure 4: Creating Your Own Colour Identifiers 


/* COLORS.H. Maps colour 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 
#define 


BLACK 0 
BLUE uf, 
GREEN 2 
CYAN 3 
RED 4 
MAGENTA 5 
BROWN 6 
LIGHTGREY 7 


=f 
names */ 

#define DARKGREY 8 
#define LIGHTBLUE 9 
#define LIGHTGREEN 10 
#define LIGHTCYAN ala 
#define LIGHTRED 12 
#define LIGHTMAGENTA 13 
#define YELLOW 14 
#define WHITE 15 


Program Development Tools from Roundhill 


PANEL Plus is a screen management library for the C 
PANEL language, supplied with full source code. Utilities are 
included to design screens interactively and to generate C 
code for screen data areas and control blocks. Programs 
US er and screen layouts are portable to all supported compilers 
F = and operating systems. MS-DOS versions £325.00. Also 
Advanced Screen Manager supports OS/2, Xenix, Unix, and VMS. 


M.E. Programmers’ Text Editor 


M.E. (Macro Editor) is a full-featured programmers’ text editor, with multiple windows, column cut and 
paste, a C-like macro language, and full source code. The editor supports regular expressions, 
keyboard macros, wordwrapping, brace matching, auto-indentation, and multiple scrap buffers. 
Licences are available to incorporate M.E. into your own products. £75.00. 


Periscope Debugger 


Four models of hardware-assisted, symbolic, source-level debugger, ranging in price from £115 to 
£695. Debugging code remains resident and a breakout switch allows a running program to be 

stopped at any time to investigate problems. The Periscope III version is a full-hardware debugger 
which monitors the system bus and allows a program to be trapped on specific address accesses. 


ste Amiga C Compiler V4.00 


Xx The latest version of Lattice C for Commodore Amiga. Features 
improved compilation speed, direct calling of Amiga functions, full 


e ANSI support, overlay linker, and assembler. £125. Upgrades 
at ( Ice from earlier Lattice C versions are available from Roundhill. 


Polytron Version Control System 


The leading source-code management system for MS-DOS and VMS. Corporate version for MS-DOS 
£250 (for Polymake make utility, add £95). Network versions are available from £625. PVCS allows 
multiple versions of text to be retained and keeps a complete revision history. Separate lines of 
development can be created using "branching", and simultaneous changes can be merged. 


Roundhill Computer Systems 


Roundhill Computer Systems Limited, Axholme, London Road, Marlborough, Wiltshire SN8 1LR Tel: (0672) 54675 
(The prices shown exclude VAT and are subject to exchange rate adjustment) 


CIRCLE NO 796 


ee 
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Figure 5a: Graphics Demonstration Program (Part 1) 


/* VID.C: Demos video functions */ 


/* TURBO C INCLUDES */ 
#include <stdio.h> 
#tinclude <bios.h> 
#include <dos.h> 


/* USER-WRITTEN INCLUDES */ 
#include <colors.h> 
#include <video.i> 
#include <draw.i> 


/* LOCAL FUNCTION PROTOTYPES */ 

int vidident (int *vidmode) ; 

void wait (void); 

void stairsteps (void); 

int isEGA (void); 

void label (void); 

void bigx (int adap, int vmode); 
void hourglass (int adap, int vmode); 


/* GLOBALS */ 
enum vidTypes (mda, cga, ega, compaq, other); 
main () 


{ 
dnt adaptor, mode, cols; 


cls ()3 
adaptor = vidIdent (&mode); 
if (adaptor != other) { 
stairsteps (); 
bigx (adaptor, mode); 
hourglass (adaptor, mode); 
label (); 
gotoxy (36, 12, 0); 
puts ("All done!"); 


/* clear screen */ 
/* Addentify video adaptor */ 


/* cursor positioning demo */ 


/* graphics demo #1 */ 
/* graphics demo #2 */ 


/ 
int vidIdent (int *vidmode) /* Adentify video adaptor */ 


{ 
int flag, adap, width; 


label (); /* label display */ 
puts ("\n\nDISPLAY INFORMATION:") ; 
*vidmode = videomode (&width); /* get video mode */ 


flag = (biosequip () & 0x18) >> 4; 
Af (1sEGA ()) { 
adap = ega; 
puts ("\n\n Enhanced Graphics Adaptor"); 
} else 
switch (flag) { 
case 0: if (*vidmode — 2) { 
adap = compaq; 
puts ("\n\n Compaq adaptor"); 
} else { 
adap = cga; 
puts ("\n\n Color Graphics Adaptor"); 
} 


/* get video eqpt flag */ 


break; 
case 3: adap = mda; 
puts (“\n\n Monochrome Display Adaptor"); 
break; 
default: adap = other; 
puts ("\n\n Adaptor not usable in this demo. Sorry."); 
} /* end of switch */ 
printf ("\n Text screen size is %d columns x 25 rows\n", width); 
if ((*vidmode < 4) || (*vidmode — 7)) 


puts ("\n Text mode currently active"); 
else 

puts ("\n Graphics mode currently active"); 
wait (); 
return (adap); 


/* determine if EGA is attached */ 
/* return TRUE if so, FALSE if not */ 
return (peekb (0x40, 0x87)): /* check EGA info byte */ 


) [8 een anne nen nnn ete nne nnn “/ 


void wait (void) /* prompt to continue, wait for keypress */ 


{ 
int tab, width; 


/* get width in columns */ 


videomode (éwidth); 
/* starting column for text */ 


tab = (width - 33) / 2; 
gotoxy (tab, 24, 0); 
wrtstr ("Press any key to continue demo.. 
getch (); 

cls (); 


) [8 weetmennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn t/ 


.“, WHITE, 0); 


Slope is not an issue when drawing a line 
that is perfectly vertical or horizontal, and 
thus it can be done with more efficient 
integer arithmetic. 


For efficiency, I developed orthogonal line 
routines and a separate, less efficient 
routine for diagonals. The latter is called 
if I know or suspect that the line is not 
orthogonal. 


In the orthogonal routines, you pass the 
start and end points, the axis coordinate 
along which the line is to proceed, and the 
colour of the pixel you want plotted. The 
routine then uses integer arithmetic to 
control a loop that plots the individual 
points. Figure 3 supplies two such 
routines, called hdraw() and vdraw(), for 
horizontal and vertical lines respectively. 


Because callers will probably use these 
routines frequently, passing variables as 
arguments, you should not place on them 
the burden of ordering the start and end 
points to suit the expectations of the 
routines, Consequently, these routines 
sort the start and end into the low- and 
high-order they expect. The calls hdraw 
(35, 231, 20, 1); and hdraw(231, 35, 20, 
1); both produce exactly the same result; 
namely, a horizontal line between x coor- 
dinates 35 and 231 inclusive along y coor- 
dinate 20 in colour index 1. 


In considering the diagonal routine 
draw(), it’s important to recognise sever- 
al factors. The requested line might be 
orthogonal, resulting in a slope that is 
either 0 (horizontal) or infinity (vertical). 
To avoid division-by-zero failures, the 
routine must anticipate these problems in 
advance and take corrective action by 
preassigning the correct step value. 


The diagonal must move along the axis 
that results in the densest line, or in 
other words, along the axis that has the 
greatest distance to travel. If the motion is 
greater along the x axis than along the y, 
the more dense line results from plotting 
each y intersection per x increment. Thus 
the routine must determine the axis with 
the greatest movement and make that the 
controlling axis. 


_The stepping value along the short motion 


axis is a floating point number that is the 
ratio of short-motion to long-motion. For 
example, if the x axis moves +120 points 
and the y axis -30, the x axis is controlling 
and the y moves -0.25 points per x (-30/ 
120=-0.25), which is its slope relative to 
the controlling axis. 


The stepping value is additive. That is, for 
each controlling increment, the stepping 
value is added to the current controlled 
value. This motion accumulates and is 


bypass operations that the adaptor can’t 
handle such as APA graphics on an MDA). 
This program is written to run on the 


Figure 5b: Graphics Demonstration Program (Part 2) 
/* label the screen at top center */ 


void label (void) 
{ 


gotoxy (30, 0, 0); 
wrtstra (“video 


void stairsteps (void) 
{ 
int color = 1; 
label (); 
gotoxy (31, 2, 
gotoxy (10, 4, 
gotoxy (20, 
gotoxy (30, 
gotoxy (40, 
gotoxy (50, 
gotoxy (60, 
gotoxy (70, 4, 
wait ( 
[* o--- 
void bigx 


; wrtstr 
7 wrtstr 
+ wrtstr 
3 wrtstr 
+ wrtstr 
wrtstr 
; wrtstr 
# wrtstr 


WV) 


dint xl = 
int yl = 


0, x2 = 639; 
15, y2;7 


return; 


if (vidAdap — ega) { 
y2 = 349 - 15; 
setmode (0x0F); 

} else { 
y2 = 199 - 15; 
setmode (0x06); 


) 

label 
hdraw 
hdraw 


Oe 
(x1, 
(x1, x2, 
vdraw (yl, y2, x1, 1)? 
vdraw (yl, y2, x2, 1): 
draw (xl, yl, x2, y2, 1): 
draw (xl, y2, x2, yl, 1); 
wait (); 
setmode (vmode) ; 
} [Bo aacen en eenanmamennasen nn a]. 


42, yl, 


y2, 


1)e 
1)i 


int 


return; 
setmode (4); 
gotoxy (8, 0, 0): 


palette (0); 

for (y = 50; y < 151; y+t ) { 
hdraw (xl, x2, y, pixval); 
x1 += 2; x2 -= 2; 
4f (y — 84) pixval = 2; 
if (y -= 117) pixval = 3; 

) 

wait (); 

setmode (vmode); 

ach 


vidAdap, int vmode) 
{ 7* draws full-screen border and X, adjusting */ 


if ((vidAdap == mda) || (vidAdap == other)) 


void hourglass (int vidAdap, int vmode) 
{ /* operates in 320 x 200 four-color (CGA) mode */ 
y, xl = 60, x2 = 260, pixval = 1; 


if ((vidAdap == mda) || (vidAdap == other)) 


puts ("320 x 200 color graphics"); 


ration", chattr (YELLOW, BLUE), 0): 


("Cursor positioning", LIGHTGRAY, 0); 
("Stair", colort+, 0); 
("steps", color+t+, 
Hegenaae color+t, 
’ 
(“and", 
(“back", 
(“up", 


color+t, 
colortt+, 
colortt, 
color, 0): 


/* APA graphics demo #1 */ 


/* for EGA or CGA as indicated */ 


/* can't do it */ 
/* so return with no action */ 


/* EGA demo: 640 x 350 (mode OFh) */ 
/* set bottom of graphics screen */ 


/* go to EGA mono graphics mode */ 


/* CGA|Compaq demo: 640 x 200 (mode 06h) */ 


/* label the screen */ 

/* draw line across top */ 
/* then bottom */ 

/* down left side */ 

/* down right side */ 

/* main diagonal */ 

/* cross diagonal */ 


/* graphics demo #2 */ 


/* can't do it */ 
/* 80 go back */ 
/* go to CGA graphics mode */ 

/* show mode */ 
/* draw figure */ 


/* change x's */ 
/* change colors */ 


truncated or rounded for each controlling 
step, according to the way the routine is 
written (Figure 3 truncates it). These con- 
siderations enable the routine to plot a 
diagonal or orthogonal line in any direc- 
tion. The cost of this flexibility is slower 
performance. 


As you use the video library, you'll un- 
doubtedly add your own graphics routines 
for such things as polylines, filled shapes, 
circles, arcs and so on. The DRAW.I file 
given here is merely a suggestion of the 
kinds of things you can do to make 
graphics easier in Turbo C. 


You can also make life a little easier, and 
your source code more readable, by in- 
cluding the file COLOURS.H (see Figure 


4) in programs that require colours. It’s 
always easier to understand identifiers 
than magic numbers requiring you to 
memorise, for example, that 07H is light 


grey. 


A GRAPHIC SAMPLER 


Now let’s put this discussion to work in a 
demonstration program. Figure 5 contains 
the demonstration program VID.C, which 
calls a number of the routines in the video 
library. It produces some simple but illus- 
trative effects in both text and graphics 
modes. 


The program first identifies the adaptor 
on the host machine so that it can subse- 
quently tailor its behaviour to suit (or 


MDA, CGA, EGA and Compag; it doesn’t 
recognise the Hercules card. 


Next, it provides a text graphics display 
that showcases cursor positioning with 
gotoxy() and (if the monitor is capable) 
colour text. Except for the string-writing 
functions that produce a label at the top 
and a prompt at the bottom of each de- 
monstration display, this is the only use of 
text graphics in the program. 


In the third display, the program draws a 
border around the screen and a large 
corner-to-corner X inside it. It calls the 
functions in DRAW.I. This routine shows 
how to make a run-time adjustment to the 
coordinate system according to whether 
the adaptor is a CGA (or Compaq) or an 
EGA. If you’re running with an MDA, the 
program bypasses this display and the 
next because the hardware can’t handle 
it. 


The fourth panel is in CGA 320x200 pixel 
four-colour graphics. It draws a three- 
colour hourglass illustrating two things: 
first, that solids on a display are indeed 
composed of numerous horizontal lines 
and second, that the EGA (if that’s what 
you're using) can emulate a CGA monitor. 


The final display merely announces that 
the demo is finished. If you haven’t con- 
verted the video functions into a linkable 
library but instead are using the code in 
Figure 1 directly, change the indicated 
directive to #include<VIDEO.Dnear the 
top of the file before compiling. On the 
other hand, if you’ve gone to the trouble of 
creating VIDEO.LIB, set up a project file 
VID.PRJ containing the following entries: 


vid 
video.lib 


Make sure VIDEO.LIB is in the same 
directory as your source program VID.C, 
then start the compile, link and go session 
with Alt-R. 


Kent Porter is a prolific programming 
author based in the US, with 17 books 
and hundreds of magazine articles in 
print. He can be contacted on 1909-4 
Montecito Road, Mountain View, CA 
94043, US and is a technical editor 
for Dr. Dobb's Journal. This article 
first appeared in the November 1987 
issue of Dr. Dobb’s Journal of Soft- 
ware Tools, published by M&T Pub- 
lishing Inc, 501 Galveston Dr, Red- 
wood City, CA 94063. It is reprinted 
with their permission. 
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Identifying Video Adaptors on the IBM PC 


ROM BIOS interrupt 10H on IBM PCs and 
compatibles furnishes video services to accommodate 
a variety of hardware configurations. Although many 
of the calls - notably those dealing with text - are 
device independent, others are device specific. If 
your graphics software is to function effectively in 
this kind of variable environment, it must adapt its 
behaviour to suit the hardware. And to do that, it 
must first find out what the video hardware is, 


This isn’t as easy as it might sound. Programs that 
want to determine the video capabilities at their 
disposal usually have to look in several places piecing 
together many clues. 


First, I’ll discuss sources of information about the 
video environment, then I’ll show how to use them to 
identify the video hardware. At memory address 
40H:07H, the ROM BIOS keeps a byte called the 
equipment flag which describes the machine’s 
hardware configuration. Bits 4 and 5 give 
information about the attached video device. By 
masking out the other bits and shifting right four 
places, you can isolate a device number from 0 to 3. 
In C, for example, you might write this operation as: 


adaptor= (peek (0x40,0x07) &0x18)>>4; 


A similar effect can be obtained in BASIC with the 
statements: 


DEF SEG &H40 
ADAPTOR = (PEEK (7) \\ 8) AND &H03 


The full range of resulting values of the BIOS video 
equipment flag is: 


0 undefined (used by Compaq, EGA and 
CGA) 

1 40x25 B/W text, colour graphics (also used 
for non-IBM video devices such as 
Hercules) 

2 80x25 text, CGA (This is unreliable). 

3 80x25 text monochrome. 


As can be seen, the BIOS video equipment flag raises 
more questions than it answers. The only thing that’s 
sure is that when its value is 3, you have a 
monochrome (that is, text only) adaptor. Even so, 
you might want to check further; if the video mode 
discussed next is 7, it’s definite that the video device 
is incapable of APA graphics and colour text. 


The Video Mode 


The ROM BIOS furnishes two methods for obtaining 
the video mode - that is, the current mode of 


operation for the adaptor. One is to call interrupt 10H 
with function code OFH in the AX register. On 
return, AL contains the mode value. An alternative is 
to bypass the ROM BIOS and do yourself what 
function OFH does indirectly: read the video mode 
byte from location 40H:49H. 


Whichever, the result is a byte whose possible 
settings are shown below: 


Mode Resolution Description 

00H 40x25 B/W text, colour graphics 
(obsolete) 

O1H 40x25 colour text 

02H 80x25 B/W text 

03H 80x25 colour text 

04H 320x200 4-colour graphics 

05H 320x200 4-colour graphics (colour 
burst off) 

06H 640x200 2-colour graphics 

07H monochrome adaptor or 
EGA text mode 

08H 160x200 16-colour graphics (PCjr) 

09H 320x200 16-colour graphics (PCjr) 

OAH 640x200 4-colour graphics (PCjr) 

OBH not used 

OCH not used 

ODH 320x200 16-colour graphics (EGA) 

OEH 640x200 16-colour graphics (EGA) 

OFH 640x350 2-colour graphics (EGA) 


10H 640x350 4-colour or 16-colour 
graphics (EGA) depends on 
available display memory. 


These values can also be used to set the video mode, 
assuming the attached device is capable of supporting 
them. The values suggest the capabilities of the 
monitor by inference only and can be misleading. 
For example, although mode 07H indicates an active 
monochrome display adaptor (MDA), it is also valid 
for the EGA in plain text mode. 


Note that modes 0BH and OCH are undefined. 
Presumably, these are reserved for future 
developments or for graphics adaptors that were 
never introduced. 


The EGA 


If the current mode is anything less than 08H, you 
have to investigate further to find out if an EGA card 
is present in the system. The ROM BIOS furnishes 
no call for this, so you have to read memory location 
40H:87H to find out. This address contains the EGA 
information byte. 
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Although each bit or bit pair in the EGA information 
byte has some unique significance, in general it’s 
sufficient to know that the byte is 0 when an EGA is 
not present and nonzero when one is. Therefore, in 
C, you can define a Boolean function isEGA() as 
follows: 


char isEGA(void) 
{ 

return (peekb (0x40, 0x87)); 
} 


which returns FALSE when there is no EGA attached 
and TRUE (some non zero) when one is. Similarly, 
you can test for an EGA monitor in BASIC with 
statements such as: 


DEF SEG &H40 
IF PEEK (&H87) <> 0 ‘THEN (EGA 
present) ELSE (not) 


A brief discussion of the EGA is perhaps a 
worthwhile digression here. The EGA furnishes 
several extended APA graphics capabilities, That is, 
you can have more pixels if higher density with more 
colours than in the earlier graphics adaptors. How the 
EGA works is beyond the scope of this article. 
What’s important is that the EGA is downward 
compatible. That is, it supports all the modes 
available in the earlier MDA and CGA plus some of 
its own. The EGA offers no text capabilities beyond 
the CGA, except that the characters are more dense 
and thus more readable; this is a given and beyond 
programmer control. Otherwise, the same 
combinations of 16 foreground by 16 background 
colours are available. 


The advantages of the EGA over other adaptors thus 
involve only APA graphics. In text modes, the only 
discriminator is whether the display is pure 
monochrome (MDA) or not. If it’s pure MDA, you 
can’t do colours, otherwise you can. 


Other Common Adaptors 


The popular Hercules card offers APA graphics 
enhancements but nothing extraordinary by way of 
text. The Hercules provides for grey shading of text 
as a substitute for text colours and APA graphics on a 
720x348 pixel monochrome display. 


The Compaq adaptor is second only to the EGA in 
versatility. In text mode, it acts like the EGA’s text 
mode, producing high-resolution text in any 
combination of 16 foreground and 16 background 
colours. You can also switch it into any of the CGA 
graphics modes (04H-06H) and it behaves just like 
the CGA adaptor. Identifying a ‘Herc’ or a Compaq, 


like the others, is a matter of recognising a pattern of 
indicators. 

The Software Sherlock Holmes 

Now let’s see how these clues fit together. The 


signatures of several popular video adaptors are 
shown in their default (power-up) conditions: 


EGA CGA MDA Com. Herc 


BIOS Equipment 0 0 3 0 1 
Video Mode 3 3 7 2 7 
EGA Byte non-O 10) 0 0 0 


Notice that each adaptor has a unique pattern of 
values. Given this, you can quickly sift through all 
three items of information and identify the adaptor. 
Expressed in pseudo code, the algorithm is: 


if EGA byte <> 0 then 
adaptor = EGA; 
else 


case BIOS equipment flag of: 
0: if video mode=2 then 
adaptor = Compaq 
else 
adaptor=CGA; 
endif; 
break; 


adaptor=Hercules; 
break; 


Si 
adaptor=MDA; 


endcase; 
endif; 


Note: some other monitors use the same signature as 
the Hercules does. An example is the MDS Genius 
full page display, popular with desktop publishing 
systems. In this case, you have to look at the display 
buffer size which you can fetch as an integer from 
40H:4CH. The Hercules display buffer is 16,384 
bytes: that for the Genius is 8,192 bytes. 


Obviously then, the table above and the algorithm are 
not comprehensive. The great majority of video 
adaptors for IBM PCs and compatibles emulate one 
of these de facto standards however, and thus the 
method here is reliable in almost all cases. 
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Assume for a moment that the quagmire 
of networking standards has been miracu- 
lously resolved. Assume that networks are 
taken for granted, conflicting protocols 
absent and connectivity problems a thing 
of the past. With all this in place, as a 
software developer, you've suddenly got 
an awesome hardware power sitting be- 
neath any program you write. This is what 
the industry is now-calling ‘Network Com- 
puting’. 


RPC: The Key To 
Distributed 
Software 


The term ‘Network Computing’ is now second nature 
to workstation manufacturers. Its accommodation of 
‘distributed applications’ hinges on the use of Remote 
Procedure Calls. Herrick Johnson and Mark Adams 
delve into Apollo’s RPC. 


Just as an operating system will automati- 
cally schedule tasks, allocate priorities, 
and select appropriate hardware on one 
machine, so Network Computing allows 
the same across different machines on a 
network. If your program ran on a work- 
station, it could conceivably command the 
resources of a Cray for one part of the 
- program or a dedicated graphics machine 
for another, At its ultimate, perhaps large 
programs could be split across any work- 
station which had spare CPU cycles! 
Super-computers could be used in the 
background, with a windowing system on 
a PC providing a familiar user interface. 
And the same application should run on a 
network of two computers or a network of 


two-hundred computers in a similar 
fashion. Even in a pretty humble con- 
figuration of PCs, you could download 
programs to compile on a spare machine 
or split the compilation task among diffe- 
rent machines, 


The difference between workable reality 
and wishful thinking is how the division of 
processing between machines happens. 
Particularly: 


How much software needs to be rewritten. 


How will performance degrade over 
networks, 


The systems vendors of the mid ‘80s, 
however, have already spent many years 
working with this concept on the basis 
that it would become a working reality. 
Indeed, significant progress has been 
made in achieving ‘seamless’ connection 
of different kinds of hardware and to an 
extent this reality now exists. Reason 
enough, we believe, for software develop- 
ers now to take Network Computing very 


THE SoFtTwarE UrToPia 


Some of the most popular and complex 
software of our age is CAD/CAM and CAE 
(Computer Aided Engineering) software. 
It uses almost every inch of graphics, stor- 
age and processing power available. Soft- 
ware developers are handicapped by the 
power, resolution and storage their hard- 
ware can now deliver. The sheer heat of 
the MIPS war, and the race to develop and 
market RISC chips shows just how hungry 
software users are for more power. 


seriously indeed. 


poo 
Table 1: RPC - The Key to ‘Dispersed’ Applications 


The Network Computing Architecture builds on Workstation Architecture which provides a single file 
system and single security system across a group of computers. Each CPU advertises the availability of 
unused resources that dispersed applications can then use. Remote Procedure Calls are among the tools, 
information brokers, locating brokers and servers provided by the Network Computing System from Apollo 
which make dispersed applications possible. Application developers will find the components of the system 
extensible to solve new problems and designed to be open. Applications will thus evolve to take advantage 
of new specialised hardware platforms and large numbers of general purpose computers. 


A remote procedure call, or RPC, looks like a local procedure call, but allows a client process on one 
machine access to data, software or a device on another machine that was previously only accessible to a 
process running on that second machine. An RPC causes a server process running on the target machine to 
execute some software subroutines on the client's behalf. The RPC is the fundamental tool for building 
dispersed applications which are applications that are divided into pieces that execute on a variety of 
systems. To take advantage of multiple CPUs, an application needs to be broken down into parts that are 
independent of each other. RPCs take a single application that is divided into procedures and provides the 
framework for some of these procedures to execute on other CPUs. 


RPC calls are network independent, and use the Berkeley UNIX ‘sockets’ system to provide communication 
across the network. (For a full explanation of sockets see the article entitled “UNIX-hosted Real-Time 
Development’ in this issue of EXE). 

Herrick Johnson 
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[ F igure 1: The Client-Server Model and the role of application, stub and RPC runtime 
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A look at the elements of a typical design 
package shows just what is demanded. 
The whole application will centre around 
a database of some sort. This may incorpo- 
rate any number of sophistications. Rule 
checking will be added. Capture, display, 
testing, simulation and analysis will all 
typically be performed as well. The de- 
mands this makes on processing power 
mean that very often verification or 
simulation will be passed off to a batch 
process. This reduction in interactivity 
directly affects the productivity of the 
user of the software. A Network Comput- 
ing environment could allocate the diffe- 
rent processes to different machines on 
the network and restore interactivity to 
the user. 


THE BROKER AND RPC 


There are two very fundamental new con- 
cepts to make Network Computing feasi- 
ble. They both hinge around the vital need 
to make software modules completely 
portable. Provided that no specific in- 
formation about the hardware has been 
hard-coded into an application, any prog- 


ram should be automatically distributable 
across a network. The first concerns how a 
program knows what other hardware and 
software is on the network. Generally, a 
specific program will be running to 
answer this. Sun uses the term ‘Yellow 
Pages’, Xerox uses ‘Clearing House’ and 
Apollo uses a ‘broker’ program. The 
second is the way programs communicate 
with each other and with different hard- 
ware over the network. Here, the Remote 
Procedure Call is now a popular route. 


The broker is best described with the 
Apollo Client/ Broker /Server model. A 
client is an end-user or a running program 
which makes requests on a server. A ser- 
ver could be another running program or a 
separate computer. Computers as data- 
base servers and programs such as win- 
dows or graphics servers are now common 
concepts and the client/server model is 
common enough now in the UNIX environ- 
ment. The Broker, or more specifically, 
the Location Broker, is introduced to keep 
information about the network and trans- 
late user-relevant names and attributes 
into network IDs so servers can be easily 


found and used. Servers register their 
capabilities with the location broker at 
runtime to determine which hosts to use 
for particular elements of the software. 
Clients enquire about current services 
from the location broker which provides a 
dynamic way to find and use new and 
changing resources. The concept of a 
broker is crucial to the administration of a 
Network Computer Architecture. 


The location broker uses an object 
oriented approach to network computing. 
RPC calls are treated as operations on 
objects, not on particular machines or ser- 
ver processes. By approaching the prob- 
lem from the standpoint of what to do 
rather than where to do it, applications 
can function even in a constantly chang- 
ing environment. 


The Remote Procedure Call (RPC) is a 
program procedure call which is able to 
work across a network and is a fun- 
damental tool for building network ap- 
plications. It handles the packaging, 
transmission and reception of data and 
instructions between server and client 
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Table 2: RPC System Calls 


rpc_$bind 
rpe_$free_handle 


Ib_$lookup_interface 


Ib_$lookup_object 


Client Calls 


Allocate a handle and create an association 
between the client and the object’s location. 


Release the handle and eliminate the client- 
object association. 


Find the network addresses of all the objects that 
support a particular interface. 


Find the network addresses of all the instances of 


a particular object. 


Ib_$lookup_type 


Find the network addresses of all the objects of a 


particular type. 


Server Calls 


rpe_$use_family 

rpc_$register 
library. 

rpc_$listen 


Ib_$register 


Ib_$unregister 


subroutines. In practice, using RPCs with- 
out any special development or runtime 
tools is likely to be more hassle for soft- 
ware developers and hence a major hindr- 
ance to the viability of CNA. Some clever 
cosmetics are needed to make RPC work 
in practice (this is discussed later). 


Usine RPC 


An applications developer will use RPC 
having written the main program and all 
subroutines required to run on server 
machines across the network. These sub- 
routines can, and should, be tested on the 
machines on which they are finally to run 
to ensure proper operation (see Figure 1). 


The RPC runtime source code must then 
be able to run on all the machines on 
which these remote procedures are to run. 
The source code is made available for 
adaptation if necessary. These RPC run- 
time modules provide a smooth and con- 
sistent interface across the network. 
Error handling is part of the RPC runtime, 
and so RPC does not need to rely on the 
network’s own form of error handling. As a 
consequence, it can run on any connec- 
tion, network or protocol that provides 
point-to-point datagram services. These 
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Add a network protocol family to the list of 
protocols used by this server to accept RPC calls. 


Register an interface with the RPC runtime 


Listen for RPC calls from clients. 
Register an object and an interface with the 
location broker so that clients in the network can 
make RPC calls on that interface. 


Unregister an object and an interface. 


Se nee ce Me eer 


include UDP/IP, ISO, CLNS, MAP/TOP, 
IDP in Xerox’ NS and Apollo DDS. 


Different network protocols and various 
operating systems are compensated by a 
user-mode subroutine library accessed by 
the RPC runtime. This library basically 
provides a simple extension to the UNIX 
‘sockets’ approach to inter-process com- 
munications, 


The error handling part of RPC compen- 
sates for lost, duplicated and long-delayed 
messages, messages arriving out of order 
and server crashes. The runtime also en- 
sures that no call is ever executed more 
than once. And because the error hand- 
ling built in to the RPC runtime, the client 
application can call for only as much error 
correction as is needed. For example, if a 
subroutine can be executed more than 
once without side effect, the overhead to 
guard against this can be eliminated. 


Finally, the RPC runtime environment in- 
cludes data conversion routines. Source 
code for routines for changing byte order 
and converting floating point representa- 
tions, for example, is provided and is used 
to create a runtime procedure that hand- 
les data conversion between any two types 
of machine. 


The clever stuff comes when linking the 
remote subroutines to the RPC runtime. 
This is done through the use of a Network 
Interface Definition Compiler. 


Tue NIDL 


The Network Interface Definition Lan- 
guage Compiler (NIDL Compiler) allows 
the programmer to specify in a high level 
form, the necessary code to link the RPC 
runtime to the application routines. The 
small amount of code needed to do this is 
called a stub procedure and is generated 
by the creation of an interface definition. 
The interface definition simply combines 
location information for all elements of 
the client and server software and lists the 
numbers and types of arguments to enable 
the server routine to run as normal. 


The whole RPC is written in C and the 
NIDL Compiler also produces C source 
code as its output. This is compiled on the 
target machine. In fact, the NIDL Compil- 
er generates source for both the client and 
the server, and produces the necessary 
#include files. 


The NIDL Compiler support three types of 
binding to link procedures across 
machines on the network. Binding is done 
with bind calls that are either explicit, 
implicit or automatic. In explicit binding, 
the NIDL states exactly which host to use 
and this host is always used when the ap- 
plication is run. In implicit binding, the 
client establishes the binding as a vari- 
able before making any remote procedure 
calls. Thus, the application can query the 
location broker at runtime to establish the 
binding between the local and remote 
routines. Automatic binding is used when 
a procedure cannot be attached specifi- 
cally to one machine. Examples are proce- 
dures that need to access different hosts 
at different times, such as such as a 
routine that gets data from a remote site 
on the network which needs to bind to a 
different host depending on where it 
wants to get its data. Each time the proce- 
dure is invoked, the stub makes a call to 
find the network address of the object to 
be accessed and then makes a bind call to 
create the proper binding. 


An example of NIDL code serves to illus- 
trate the point best. Suppose a prog 
ram references a subroutine called 
vector-$add on a vector processor else- 
where on the network. Arguments to the 
subroutine are two integers, int a and int 
b and the one returned argument is the 
addition of the two, int c. The programmer 
writes the interface routine in the NIDL 
and starts by giving the interface a name 
(such as vector) and specifying a unique 
identifier for the interface (this can be 
generated automatically by a special 
routine). The location of the #include file 


that defines the datatypes used by the vec- 
tor interface is given using a compiler 
keyword called import. Then, the input 
and output variables are specified using 
the keywords in and out. A system call, 
rpe-$handle-t is also used to give the 
handle to link the client and server: this is 
included using the binding keyword. 
Finally, other routines which use the same 
interface are specified. The resulting code 
ready for compilation by the NIDL compil- 
er would look like this: 


(uid (0x1775923a, 0x9c0001d22) ] 
interface vector { 


import"/usr/include/idl/rpe.idl"; 
void vector $add ( 
{binding]" rpc $handle_th, 
{in] int alJ, 
{in} int bf], 
jones int c{] 


int vector $sum (....)7 
; void vector $subtract (....); 


CONCLUSION 


RPC provides a means of creating 
network-independent distributed _ soft- 
ware, and to an extent epitomises the soft- 
ware developer's utopia of software porta- 
bility with maximised performance. 
According to Apollo, NFS and Xerox’s XNS 
versions of RPC require TCP/IP and XNS, 
making them non-independent, though 
TCP/IP is now extremely well supported 
by most manufacturers, The Network In- 
terface Definition Language provides a 
means of specifying stubs which NFS RPC 
doesn’t and which XNS provides through a 
Courier language. ID Language NFS. Apol- 
lo’s attention to the fact that networks are 
rarely static entities, but are always being 
reconfigured shows in their use of binding 
and locating network services. Unlike 
Sun’s Yellow Pages, Apollo’s RPC is a 
dynamic way of locating network services 
and the choice of three binding options 
(see above) gives two extra ways of bind- 
ing over Sun’s and Xerox’s explicit bind- 
ing. 


The use of RPC, on whatever workstation, 
should now be actively considered by soft- 
ware developers as a major step into net- 
work programming. 


Herrick Johnson is Apollo Compu- 
ter’s Distributed Systems Product 
Manager and details in this article are 
taken from the Apollo white paper en- 
titled ‘Network Computing 
Architecture: An Overview’. Mark 
Adams is .EXE’s Surveys Editor. 
Apollo reference documentation in- 
cludes ‘Network Computing 
Architecture: Protocol  Specifica- 
tions’, ‘Network Computing System 
Reference’ and ‘Concurrent Prog- 
ramming Support (CPS) Reference’. 


Table: Sun Microsystems and RPC. 


In March 1984, Sun Microsystems had their Remote Procedure Call lib- 
raries running on a 68010-based Sun-2. The first kernel-to-kernel RPC 
calls were made in June that year. It originally ran using the DARPA User 
Datagram Protocol (UDP) and the Internet Protocol (IP). Users at that 
time who worked with networking systems had just two choices for an 
RPC implementation: Sun’s NFS (which incorporated RPC) and Xerox’s 
Courier protocol. Sun has made great market gains with NFS, due in no 
small part to the fact that source code was readily supplied to customers - 
aroute taken by Apollo since. RPC and a communications protocol called 
XDR evolved to become the core protocol system for Sun’s NFS. 


Sun’s RPC interface is divided into three layers. The highest layer is tot- 
ally transparent to the programmer - a call to return the number of users on 
aremote machine, rnusers(), for example, would be used exactly as a loc- 
al malloc(). At the middle layer, the routines registerrpe() and callrpc() 
are used to make RPC calls: registerrpc() obtains a unique system-wide 
number, while callrpc() executes a remote procedure call. rnusers() is 
implemented using these two routines. The middle layer routines are de- 
signed for most common applications, shielding the user from knowing 
about sockets. The lowest layer is for more sophisticated applications 
such as altering the defaults of the routines. At this layer, you can expl- 
icitly manipulate sockets that transmit RPC messages. Sun advises 
against using this level! 


Machine A \ Machine B 
client | service 
program daemon 
i 
V_ callrpc() function >| 
| execute 
request 
call service 
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This is the first in a series looking at the 
Structured Query Language (SQL) for re- 
lational databases. In the series, we’re 
going to look, amongst other things, at the 
history and development of SQL, at its cur- 
rent level of functionality, at its current 
problems, at the way it is implemented 
within particular products, and its role in 
helping to build ‘star’ databases of inter- 
connecting computer systems. 


In order to understand why SQL has be- 
come so important, we must first look at 
the development of relational database 
technology over the past fifteen or so 
years, and at why the technology is pro- 
ving so attractive to users and software 
developers alike. This introductory article 
places SQL within the wider, relational 
context. 


THE EVoLUTION OF RELATIONAL 
DATABASES 


The relational database story started in 
1970 when Ted Codd, then an IBM resear- 
cher, published a now classic paper, ‘A 
Relational Model of Data for Large Shared 
Data Banks’. In this paper, Codd laid down 
a set of abstract principles for database 
management — the so-called relational 
model. The entire field of relational data- 
base technology has its origins in that pap- 
er, 


One of the first organisations to build 
upon Codd’s work in the 1970s was IBM 
itself, with its System R Project. One of the 
products to emerge from the project was 
SQL. Thanks in large part to the success of 
the System R Project, other vendors also 
began to construct their own relational 
databases. In fact, at least one such pro- 
duct, Oracle, was actually introduced to 
the market prior to IBM’s own products. 
The PC software market blossomed at just 
about the time that the whole concept of 
relational technology was taking off. 
That’s the major reason why all the major 
PC databases, such as dBase II and III and 
Rbase, are, to a lesser or greater extent, 
based around the relational model. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF AN RD 


What features distinguish a relational 
database? According to Ted Cod, who has 
since become the recognised relational 
database guru — a database can be called 
relational if: 


* It stores data in a tabular form following 
some kind of standard data structure, 
such as third normal form or the entity 
relationship model. 


* It presents data to users and program- 
mers as a collection of tables — or, to give 
them their exact name, relations. 
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SQL Part 1: 
Setting the 
Database 
Scene 


Russell Jones launches headlong into a six-part series 
which looks at the role and use of SOL — the database 
query language. 


Table 1: The Relational Approach to Database 


A relational database is one in which the data it contains is perceived by the 
user and the software developer as a collection of tables. This tabular view 
of data is easy to understand - we come in contact with tables of data every 
day in telephone directories, train timetables, business reports, etc. 


The user sees his data in two-dimensional tables - building blocks - 
consisting of rows and columns of data. Figure 1 shows our sample 
‘company’ database overleaf. It contains EMPNUM, NAME, DEPT, and 
SALARY. Each employee has a row of information in the table. Tables in a 
relational database are related dynamically through the values of the 
information found within them - as in DEPT and DEPTNO in our example. 
There are no inbuilt physical links. Indeed, part of the power and flexibility 
of a relational database is this ability to relate information dynamically, and 
not to have to have it predefined into the data structure. 


In our example, suppose we need to know the name of the department in 
which ‘Smith’ works. We have available the EMPLOYEE table and the 
DEPARTMENT table. First, in the EMPLOYEE table, the DEPART- 
MENT in which ‘Smith’ works must be identified as ‘D12’. This is then 
matched with the DEPTNO in the DEPARTMENT table, thus providing the 
DEPTNAME of ‘Sales’. 


It is the operators of SQL that which provide this function of ‘Joining’ tables 
together based on data values. There is no need to use conventional 
programming techniques to obtain this information - just one relational re- 
quest. The power of SQL is that it provides operators which can process sets 
of rows - rather than needing to use single row at a time processing. A single 
relational request can thus be used selectively to retrieve, update or delete 
multiple rows of a table. This is called ‘set processing’. In conventional 
programming language approaches, such operations would require multiple 
requests. As an example - if we asked for details of all employees working in 
department ‘D11’ from the EMPLOYEE table, we would be presented with 
the result in the form of a table with two rows in it, containing details of the 
relevant employees. 


So a relational database is one which presents tables of data to the user, but 
which also provides the full power of relational processing to the user via 
SQL. 


| Table 2: SQL - A Relational Language 


Many relational databases make use of the Structured Query Language, SQL. 
SQL is a non-procedural language. Software developers and users specify 
what they want, not how to doit. In our example, if we wanted to know the 
NAME and SALARY of EMPLOYEE 60, we would enter: 


SELECT NAME, 
FROM EMPLOYEE 
WHERE EMPNUM = 


SALARY 


60 


SALARY 


Henderson 8000 


We would receive: 


NAME 


* SQL supports all the functions one would expect in a relational language, 
such as ‘Joining’ tables, and ‘Set processing’. As another example, to give 
everyone in department ‘Dil’ a 10% pay rise, we would enter: 


UPDATE EMPLOYEE 
SET SALARY SALARY * 1.1 
WHERE DEPT ED 


1 i 


SQL has built-in functions and arithmetic operators, which allow users to 
group or sort data, and find the average, minimum, maximum and total of a 
specific column. 


SQL is also a multipurpose data language. The same language is used to de- 
fine, retrieve and manipulate data. As an example, to create the DEPART- 
MENT table, all that is required is to type in this SQL statement: 


CREATE TABLE DEPARTMENT 
(DEPTNO CHAR (3) 
DEPTNO VARCHAR (20)); 


Once the table is created, data can immediately be entered into it. Table de- 
sign and creation is very simple. But, even more important, is ease of table 
modification. Columns can be added to a table by keying a single statement. 
No reorganization of the data is needed. 


A key feature of SQL is that the same syntax is used by end users construct- 


ing queries as programmers writing applications. 


* A user can address all information as a 
value within a table, not by its physical 
position within that table. 


* The database provides a user- 
transparent data navigation mechanism — 
ie the system, not the programmer, is re- 
sponsible for determining any necessary 
storage/retrieval access paths. 


* The database performs operations on 
data at the set level (in the mathematical 
sense). Any one operation is performed on 
a set of records, Similarly, any one opera- 
tion results in the creation of a new rela- 
tion. 


Again, according to Codd, any truly re- 
lational database implements all the 
above features of the relational model - 
and a couple of slightly more complex 
ones. He says that the use of a relational 


database provides for a number of be- 
nefits including data independence at 
both the physical and logical levels, auto- 
matic navigation in gaining access to data 
and support of logical views of data. 
Perhaps more relevant are the ability to 
use high-level languages, such as SQL, to 
manipulate data, increased programmer 
productivity and reduced cost and time in 
applications development. Other benefits 
include ease of access to data in order to 
perform ad hoc data queries and improved 
data integrity (see ‘Implementing Re- 
ferential Data Integrity’ in the October 
1987 issue of EXE). 


RELATIONAL DATABASE 
RATIONALE 


There are two basic reasons why relation- 
al databases are easy both to understand 


al and use. The first is that they are based 


around the concept of ‘tables’ of data, 
whose contents reflect, and are defined 
by, ‘the key of that table, and nothing but 
the key’. In essence, these tables repre- 
sent basic building blocks of data. They 
can be merged, analysed and cross- 
referenced as a means of constructing 
complex views (ie reports, or on-line dis- 
plays) of one or more the these tables. 
Furthermore, because of the formal, 
mathematically-based nature of relational 
theory, this merging and cross referencing 
of data can be performed using a limited, 
rigorous, and easy to use set of processing 
commands. 


The second reason relates to the manner 
in which a program ‘navigates’ around a 
relational database. It doesn’t. It simply 
requests, via the use of SQL, sets of in- 
formation by means of key fields. The 
database does the rest, returning the re- 
quired information when found. Contrast 
that with other databases, where a prog- 
ram must explicitly navigate between 
different database elements. The prog- 
rammer must, for example, explicitly code 
‘first find the master record, now the in- 
voice, now the product from the invoice, 
now the next invoice’, and so on. 


As it happens, the coding is not totally 
dissimilar much the same in each case. 
But, with non-relational products, the 
structure of the resultant program is tied 
in absolutely to the structure of the data- 
base. Change the database structure, and 
you're almost certain to have to change 
the program as well. With a relational 
database, the program doesn’t even know 
the database structure, so will not need to 
be changed when that structure changes. 


THE PERFORMANCE QUESTION 


The very ease of use of relational data- 
bases has already made for a number of 
myths, primarily that relational systems 
are only good for ad hoc querying and do 
not meet performance requirements for 
production systems under transaction 
processing. Another myth says that re- 
lational systems require a future hard- 
ware breakthrough such as associative 
memory to achieve their performance 
promise. 


Certainly, anyone considering a relational 
database needs to take the performance 
question seriously. Older style databases 
perform well because they have physical 
links built into their data structure. Re- 
lational database eschew that approach 
as an act of faith, and the price they pay is 
relatively poorer performance. But the 
performance problem is being cracked. A 
large number of techniques are being 
used by suppliers to increase the speed of 
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their products. For example, many pro- 
ducts hold closely related data from diffe- 
rent relational tables in the same physical 
disk space. Another common method of 
improving relational performance is that 
of deferring database updates until the 
end of a logical event. 


Other more complex methods have also 
been implemented which optimize the 
use both of relational database disk space 
and which improve the flexibility or re- 
lational indices. These latter methods in- 
clude some degree of ‘pre-joining’ sepa- 
rate tables (ie overlaying built in logical 
links between tables), allowing, for exam- 
ple, one access to the customer table in- 
dex, to provide access both to that custom- 
er’s order and invoice details. 


When people criticise relational systems 
for lack of performance, they usually fail 
to take into account the abundance of 
functionality that relational systems offer. 
As just one example, a relational system 
may perform multiple query functions in a 
single request, while a traditional data- 
base may require several different proces- 
sing requests — and the accompanying sys- 
tem time — to answer the same request. 
The reality now is that there is no intrinsic 
reason why a relational system should not 
perform as well as, if not better than, a 
traditional database under transaction 


processing conditions. Indeed, most sales 
of ‘performance’ relational products, such 
as Adabas, are made on the basis that the 
computer system they will support will be 
critical, operational ones. 


"SOL supports 
all the fun- 
ctions you 

would expect 
in a relational 
language and 
is a multi- 
purpose data 
language" 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS 


Within many environments, relational 
databases have already gained a firm and 


longstanding foothold, inevitably, re- 
lational products are being extended to 
cover other processing requirements. One 
trend provides the ability to store diffe- 
rent types of information within the re- 
lational framework. For example some 
products support the definition and stor- 
age of ‘irregular’ data types, with such a 
product, a developer might define ‘pic- 
ture’ as a data type and query it in the 
specialised context of the application by 
entering ‘select any picture that contains 
a circle’. 


Perhaps the hottest topic in relational 
databases at the moment is distributed 
databases. These allow users to access 
data at a number of different physical 
locations, without needing to know any- 
thing about where the data is actually lo- 
cated. The glue holding distributed data- 
bases together is SQL, and we shall be 
returning to this topic later in the series. 
However, the next article will look at the 
history of SQL, and at the facilities it 
offers the software developer. 


Russell Jones is a freelance journalist 
and a regular contributor to .EXE. 
He can be contacted on 0954 80358. 
His SQL series will run for a further 5 
issues. Next month’s article gives a 
functional overview of SQL. 
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Figure 1: Two Tables from our Sample Company Database 


ee 


EMPLOYEE TABLE 
EMPNUM NAME DEPT | SALARY 
60 Henderson D11 | 8000 
70 Smith | D12 | 7000 
80 Jones | Dil | 6000 


Related by DEPT/DEPTNO 


DEPARTMENT TABLE 
DEPTNO | DEP TNAME 
ieyabsil | Accounts | 
D12 | Sales 
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Gives you real-time on a pc 


RT’ provides multitasking, timing, memory 
allocation, semaphore, and i/o support for real-time 
applications. It is fast, modular, compact and 
configurable, and fully documented. Using RT’ you 
can get the following benefits: 


@ reduced costs and improved performance 
@ high performance interrupt-driven code 


@ support for both Microsoft and Intel 
high-level languages 


@ flexible licensing to suit small 
or large users 


Enquire now: 


Alan Cohen (Computer Consultants) Ltd 
225a Finchley Road 
London NW3 6LP 
Tel: 01-435 5493 


lan Cohen 


CIRCLE NO 797 
ARTEK/ADA ARTEK/ADA ARTEK/ADA 


Artek/Ada is a very full (and soon to be vaio) Ada Systems. It runs on an IBM PC 
in 384k of RAM with MS-DOS or PC-DOS 2.0. The Artek System has an APSE (Ada 
Program Support Environment) which enables you to easily edit, compile, link and run 
your programs and manage your Ada library. The compiler produces A-code which is 
run using a powerful debugging facility or converted to the native code of your micro. 
Use the language of the 1990's, now on your micro. 


ADA SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY 
A PC Library covering the main areas of scientific and mathematical computing 
includes basic maths functions, complex numbers, random numbers, array operations, 
linear equation solving and sorting. 


CATALYST CATALYST CATALYST 
CATalyst is an on-line Ada Encyclopedia. Available on your screen, as and when 
required - explanations of Ada terms and features, dynamic simulations of Ada 
programs etc, with instant cross referencing. A hard disc is recommended. 


ALGOL 68 ALGOL 68 ALGOL 68 
Algol 68 is perhaps the most elegant language invented. Its orthogonal design makes 
it so easy to use, yet it is one of the most expressive languages available. This 
powerful subset of ALGOL 68 from Algol Applications is available as an interactive or 
an Interaote and batch system combined. It fits easily in a 256k IBM PC or 
compatible. 


ALGOL 68 MINI-LIBRARY ALGOL 68 MINI-LIBRARY 


Twenty routines in Algol Applications Algol 68, covering the main areas of numerical 
computing - integration, linear algebra, random numbers, linear programming and 


sorting. 
CHIWRITER CHIWRITER CHIWRITER 
At last, a full mathematical word processor. Greek/mathematical symbols, 
super/subscripts, underlining, many fonts, etc. All displayed clearly on your screen. 
Dnves most matrix and laser printers. 
Please call or write for further information. 


Artek/Ada (new low price). 

Artek/Ada Demo (deductible from price of full system, 
Ada Scientific Library. 

CATalyst. 

Algol Applications Algol 68 Interactive System.. 
Interactive and Batch.. 

Algol 68 Mini Library. 

Chiwriter.(INTRODUCTORY OFFER). 


Prices are for single machine usage. Other prices on request. Educational Dis- 
count 10%. Please add 15% VAT and £3 p&p to orders (no p&p on Artek/Ada 


Demo). 
N.A. SOFTWARE LIMITED 


Numerical and Computational Consultants 
Merseyside Innovation Centre, 131 Mount Pleasant, 
Liverpool L3 5TF Tel: 051 708 0123 
DEALER ENQUIRIES WELCOME 
‘Aca ita registered vademarko the US Government AJPO: Ares a waderark af Aek Corporation 


CIRCLE NO 798 


System Science 


C COMPILERS 


AZTEC 
AZTEC C86/PROF (MS-DOS) large mem, 
assm, link 
AZTEC C86/DEV (MOS-DOS) adds source 


debug, editor 

aztec ‘C68/COMM (MOS-DOS) adds ROM 

support, lib source £325.00 
AZTEC C68/COMM-MAC, AMIGA £325.00 
AZTEC C for PC/M-80, Apple Dos, Prodos Leall 


£149.00 


LATTICE 


LATTICE C Compiler ver 3- 
8087, all mem, models, 


LATTICE Screen Editor 
LATTICE C SPRITE Debugger 
LATTICE dbC-Hlor ll Dbase library 


MICROSOFT CS.0withCode View, Quick £325.00 
large mem, source debugger, 8087 

TURBO Clrom Borland NE\ £69.00 
Editor, Linker, Large mem options 


LIVING C PLUS (NEW) InterpreterandComp, £145.00 
RUNIC-PROFESSIONAL Interp. £125.00 
RUN/C— Interpreter excellent tutorial £60.00 
C CROSS Compilers 6809, 68070, 8051, 6301, 

80386 Leal 


C LIBRARIES 


GRAPHICS 
Metawindows —many languages £115.00 
Essential Graphics Library £175.00 
GraphiC— source, colour, EGA £245.00 
Halo—specity compiler £195.00 
‘SCREEN and DATA ENTRY 
PANEL entry screens —most languages £215.00 
Vitamin C—Screen, printlayout code £145.00 
Windows for Data, Windows for C £215.00 
ISAM & DATAFILE 
CTREE— Faitcom (source) Bree lib £245.00 
RTREE— Reports generatorforC TREE £195.00 
Birieve— database library, many lang. £195.00 
BirievelN—Novell, PC-NET networks. £425.00 


PHOENIX 
PLINK-86 Plus —overlay cacheing 
PMATE-86 programmers editor 
PRE-CLintutilly 
PFIX-86 Plus debugger 
PDISK—backup, disk cache & utils 


ASSEMBLERS and 
CROSS-ASM 
Mierosoft 6006 macro Asm (SYMDEBUG & 
LINK) 


£115.00 
Cross Assemblers Leal 

68xx, 68000, 280, 8080, 6502, 8048, 8051 etc. 
Simulators ~280, 8048, 8051 etc £call 
Quelo 6800 and 68020 cross assemblers 


COMMUNICATIONS 

GREENLEAF COMMUNICATIONS £115.00 
Ints, Ring Bult, Status & Control 

BLAISE ASYNCH MANAGER £125.00 
Port control, XMODEM protocol 

GENERAL 

GREENLEAF GENERAL FUNCTIONS £115.00 
Dos, Disk, Video Strings, Date, Keybd, 

PforCe—source lib, comms, dbase, screenetc £225.00 
The C programmers toolkit 

BLAISE C TOOLS PLUS — source £125.00 

DOS, Dos, screen, windows, keyboard etc 

C Scientific Subroutines — source £125.00 
Matrix, polynomial, dif, eqn. etc 


BRIEF mult-ile editor 
BRIEF addition or DBASE programmers 
EPSILON — Emacs style editor 
PC/VIscreen editor 

MKS Toolkit lots of Unix goodies, inc VI 
QUILT Software Revision Management 
PC-LINTby Gimpel 

CLIPPER —DBase Ill Compiler 


LMI Forth-83 


PC-FORTH, asm, Editor, OOS access £115.00 
PC/FORTH Programmers package with 8087 

graphics £175.00 
UR-FORTH high pert. 8087, graphics £245.00 
METACOMPILRS 8080, 280, 8096, 6303 etc etc 


BORLAND 
TURBOC (NEW) 
TURBO PASCAL 
‘TURBO PASCAL JUMBO PACK 
Turbo Tutor 
TURBO PROLOG new 
TURBO LIGHTNING 
Superkey or Sidekick 


TURBO DATABASE TOOLBOX 

TURBO GRAPHICS TOOLBOX — PC-D0S 
TURBO EDITOR TOOLBOX—PC-DOS 
BLAISE POWER TOOLS PLUS 

BLAISE ASYNCH PLUS 

TURBO POWER UTILITIES 

TURBO POWER EXTENDER 


T-DEBUG PLUS 


FORTRAN/PASCAL/BASIC 


Fortran Graphics, Scientific Libraries 
Microsoft FORTRAN-77 with Codeview 
Pro-FORTRAN-77 

RM-FORTRAN-77 _ with RM-FORTE toolset 
PRO-PASCAL MS-DOS. 

Microsoft Pascal 

QUICK BASIC — Microsoft (PC-DOS only) 
PASCAL 21ullfeatures, Turbo compatible 


LISP and PROLOG 


TURBO PROLOG PCOny) 
micro-PROLOG PROF ({ullmem., wind.) 
micro-PROLOG entry evel version 
MuLISP/MUSTAR (Common LISP) 
Golden Common LISP (PC-00S only) 
MuMATH/MUSIMP Symbolic maths 
TransLIP Common 

PC Scheme from Texas 


TEXT WINDOWS, COMMUNICATION, DISK 


VENTURA Desktop Pubishing Sytem £695.00 
FINAL WORD 2— author's W £275.00 
MicroTEX—scientitictypesetting from £350.00 
MICROSTAT — comprehensive statistics £295.00 
STATGRAPHICS statistics and graphics, £545.00 
WINDOWS by Microsoft £85.00 
WINDOWS Software Dev. kit £345.00 


ZAP Communications — VT100, 4010 emulation 
PC/intercomm — VT100, 102 Kermit etc 
UNIFORM —PCriw, format CP/M disks 
CONVERT — PC add formats 

UNIDOS run CP/M software on PC. 

NORTON UTILITIES advanced 

Dan Bricklin's DEMO program 


MODULA-2 
Pecan Modula-2 Powersystem £95.00 
Pecan Modula-2 Advanced Pak £195.00 
Logitech Modula-2/86 Apprentice £69.00 
Logitech Modula-2/86 Wizards package £159.00 


PECAN ucsd PRODUCTS 
POWER SYSTEM psystem with acompiler 
Pascal, Fortran-77, Basic or Modula-2 
PDQPascalstarter pak £69.00 
JACK-2 Integrated WP, database, spreadsheet £95,00 


Allprices are exclusive of VAT. Please add £3.00 
p&p, plus VAT to your order 


6-7 West Smithfield, 


London EC1A 9JX 
Tel: 01-248 0962 
BTGOLD 76: CJJ028 


CIRCLE NO 799 


The Enhanced Graphics Adaptor and 
matching monitor, introduced early in 
1985, scored a number of points over the 
CGA. Text quality was vastly improved and 
maximum graphics resolution increased 
to 640x350. Two character fonts were pro- 
vided in ROM, though it was also possible 
to design entirely new fonts simply by 
loading the data into memory and using an 
INT 10H call load them into EGA card’s 
RAM. 


The EGA card contains its own BIOS ROM, 
which inserts its address into the 
machine’s INT 10H vector at boot time. 
This ROM takes over the normal BIOS 
video services that plot points, set screen 
modes, draw characters and so on. In- 
cidentally, the original INT 10H vector is 
copied into INT 42H by the EGA card’s 
startup code, so that the card can still 
access the machine’s own INT 10H fune- 
tions by issuing an INT 42H command. 


Although the video BIOS services are en- 
hanced by adding an EGA card, the DOS 
functions are not. This is often not a prob- 
lem, because DOS services tend to work by 
calling the BIOS, so the EGA’s new BIOS 
will affect DOS calls, too. The main time 
that DOS becomes a problem is when you 
put the EGA card into 43 line mode. A 
number of programs do this, for example 
LIST and PC-Write. As long as the applica- 
tion knows that it is currently operating in 
48-line mode, all will be well. 


Using a public domain utility like EGA48, 
you can select 43-line mode from the DOS 
prompt. If you want to go one better, 
there’s something called 8X6.COM that 
will actually give you 60 lines. There’s a 
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Adding Better 
EGA Support 
to MS-DOS 


Although the EGA card lets you have 43 lines of text 
onscreen, DOS insists on scrolling after 25. Robert 
Schifreen presents the solution. 


problem with these programs, though. 
MS-DOS (and PC-DOS) doesn’t know that 
the number of screen lines has changed. 
Therefore, DOS will insist on scrolling af- 
ter 25 lines, effectively leaving the lower 
half of the screen blank. Also, the CLS 
command will only clear 25 lines. After 
putting up with the problem for some 
time, I decided that it needed investiga- 
tion. I studied my PC’s BIOS, and the one 
on the EGA card, looking for clues, No- 
thing. Further digging proved that the cul- 
prit is in fact the CON device driver. When 
MS-DOS wants to output a character on 
the screen, it opens a channel to the con- 
sole device driver, sends the character, 
and then closes the channel. It’s the de- 
vice driver that actually puts the charac- 
ter on the screen. 


The code for the driver is normally buried 
in IBMDOS.SYS —a hidden file loaded dur- 
ing the boot process — but is overwritten if 
the ANSI.SYS driver is used. Examining it 
reveals that BIOS calls — one level below 
DOS and the driver — are ultimately used 
to put characters on the screen. It also 
reveals that a screen length of 25 is hard- 
coded into the driver. Patching IBMDOS- 
SYS is not a good idea. For a start, the 
boot process locates the file not by name, 
but by its position on the disk. Therefore, 
you can’t just unhide the file, copy it and 
patch it. Also, you’d have to redo the 
patching if you changed to a different ver- 
sion of DOS. What's needed is a way of 
patching ANSLSYS, to give a portable 
solution to the 25 line problem. 


Like the rest of the PC’s controlling soft- 
ware, the EGA BIOS uses segment 0040H 
as a data area. At offset 0084H it stores a 


byte that indicates how many lines the 
current screen mode is capable of display- 
ing. If the byte is zero, the screen is set to 
25 line mode. Otherwise, the byte is one 
less than the number of rows that can be 
displayed. 


All mode-changing software that I have 
come across keeps this byte updated, so 
what I finally did was to patch a version of 
ANSLSYS that, instead of assuming that 
the screen displayed 25 lines, would read 
the byte at 0040:0084H to get the screen 
depth. Microsoft probably wouldn’t be too 
happy about my printing the entire source 
code of the new version, or even offering it 
on disk as a binary file. Therefore, the 
following information explains how to do 
the patch yourself. You will end up with a 
version of ANSI.SYS that works properly 
not just with a 25 line display, but also 
adapts itself for use with 48 and 60 lines. 
I'll leave it up to you to get hold of the 
utilities that actually change the modes. 


All you'll need is a copy of ANSLSYS and 
DEBUG. If you know nothing of IBM PC 
assembly language or DEBUG, you may 
have problems. However expert you re- 
gard yourself, make sure you have a boot- 
able floppy disk handy, with which you can 
recover the machine in case you make a 
mistake and finish up with loss of display 
functions. 


EXTENDING THE PROGRAM 


My version of ANSI.SYS was around 1900 
bytes long. You’ll need to make the prog- 
ram around 100 bytes longer, so that you 
can stuff some subroutines at the end of 
the code and then CALL them from within 


the driver. You can’t insert the patches in i i f 
situ, because loading a register with the | Figure 1: The Old Line Count Routine 
contents of location 0040:0084H takes 


more bytes of machine code than simply ie pus BS [BX+DI] 
loading it with an immediate value of 25. 8036020119 CMP BYTE PTR [0102],19 


To extend the file, type: 7208 JB 0287 
DEBUG ANSI.SYS Figure 2: Changing DS 


and, at the hyphen prompt, display the PUSH AX ; preserve AX 


registers with the R command. Register Fuse pS Wor ; ane DS tH a 
3 ; is is e segment we nee 
eS er oe Hee - MOV DS,AX ; so put the Sallce anvoavs 
ich y 1 es J y DS: ; the next instruct reference DS 
adding something to the value in CX and MOV. AL, [0084] ; get the no. of screen lines -1 
writing the file back to disk. I made my INC AL ; now it really is no. lines 
version exactly 2000 bytes long by setting POP DS ; don’t need DS any more 
is with the RCX - CMP [0102],AL ; the new version of CMP 
CX to 7DOH. Do this with the com POP AX ; we don’t need AX now, eithe 
mand, and typing the new value for CX RET fe if a 


‘ ; return, to let JB take over 
when the colon prompt appears. Write the eg 


new, longer program back to disk with the 3 i 
pea ag check that its length has Figure 3: The Old Cursor Return Instruction 


changed. 606020118 MOV BYTE PTR [102],18 

E81100 CALL 2098 

(SER steer tev astee ee PAPE SESE SI is os eae 

CHANGING THE LINE COUNT : 
The first command that must be patched Figure 4: The Replacement CALL Routine 
is around 278H., Look for code something PUSH AX ; preserve AX 
like Figure 1. PUSH DS ; and DS 

MOV AX, 0040 ; This is the segment we need 
I’ve given the hex values so you can use Pel DS, AX 7 80 ue eho varus pate DS a 

a ; : ; next inst must reference 

DEBUG to search for the patterns, The MOV AL, [0084] ; get the no. of screen lines -1 
CMP command is checking which line the POP DS ; don’t need our DS any more 
cursor is on. If it’s on line 25 (19H) then MOV (0102],AL ; put value where ANSI wants it 
the screen will be scrolled. Using the A POP AX ; we don’t need AX now, either 
command in DEBUG, change the CMP RET 7 all done 


command to a CALL, to call a subroutine 


in the space you have created at the endof | Figure 5: The New CLS Subroutine 
the program. The CALL instruction will be 


3 bytes long, so make sure that you put two PUSH AX ; preserve registers 

A ‘ y PUSH DS 
NOPs after it, otherwise you'll have a spu- MOV. ax, 0040 
rious 2-byte instruction that will crash the MOV DS,AX ; set data segment to 0040h 
system. The subroutine, instead of com- DS: 
paring the byte at location 102H with 19H, MOV AL, [0084] ; get screen depth value - 1 
must compare it with the contents of loca- On AL # correct it 
ion 40:84H. Further, the flags register we . 
tion 40:34H. ’ ¢ MOV DH,AL ; the revised MOV command 
must be preserved so that the JB will POP AX 
work, and we're going to have to explicitly MOV DL,[0100] ; the MOV we had to move! 
set DS to segment 40H. The routine is RET 


Figure 2. 


Figure 6: The Old Scrolling Instructions 
These are the commands exactly as they 


are typed into DEBUG’s assembler. Note BEA000 MOV SI,00A0 

that all numbers default to hex, and that a 007 oy CX, 0780 

the DS: segment override is a separate OB Cs: 

command. Make a note of where your 813E170100B8 CMP WORD PTR [0117],B800 


routine ends, so you'll know where to start 
the next one. Leave at least 6 NOP’s be- 
tween each routine, though, just in case. 


pe 
Figure 7: The New Screen Routine 


PUSH AX 
PUSH DS 
THE Cursor Return LINE MOV AX, 0040 
MOV ODS,AX 
The next command to be patched starts at DS: 
around 27FH. The code looks like Figure 3 eae aa [0084] ; get screen depth value - 1 
D 
" : MOV AH, 50 ; 50h = 80 decimal 
The MOV instruction tells the driver MUL AH ; multiply Sopa, depth by 80 
which line the cursor should return to af- MOV CX,AX ; put result where ANSI expects 
ter the screen has been scrolled. This is POP AX ; tidy up 
RET ; and we’re done. 


normally hard-coded to 18H, which is line 
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24, We want to change this to the value of 
0040:0084H. The CALL instruction will 
again be 3 bytes long, while the original 
MOV was 5, so don’t forget the NOPs. The 
routine to be called is:(see Figure 4) 


IMPROVING THE CLS COMMAND 


For some unknown reason, the CLS com- 
mand is also handled by the console driv- 
er. Luckily for us, it means that ANSLSYS 
is also the place to patch, to make sure 
that a full 43 or 60 lines are actually 
cleared. Around location 584H you'll find: 


33C9 
890E0101 
B619 
8A160001 
8A3E1501 


XOR 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 
MOV 


CX, CX 
[0101] ,Cx 
DH,19 
DL, [0100] 
BH, [0115] 


We need to replace the MOV DH, 19 with a 
routine to move the correct value into DH. 
Unfortunately, the MOV above is only 2 
bytes long, and we need to replace it with 
a CALL that takes 3 bytes. The solution is 
to replace not just the MOV DH,19 but 
also the MOV DL,“0100”. This gives us 6 
bytes, of which 3 will be the CALL and 3 
will be NOP’s. Both commands will then 
be handled in the subroutine instead. The 
code for the subroutine is: (see Figure 5) 


CROSS SUPPORT 
SOFTWARE 
for EMBEDDED 
MICROPROCESSORS 


Now wih X-Ray high-level 
debugger 68000/020 


MICROTEC 
RESEARCH 


VA 
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There’s only one more command to 
change, though it’s the most tricky. Some- 
where near location 02BDH will be: (see 
Figure 6) 


"The culprit is 
the CON dev- 
ice driver 
where a 
screen length 
of 25 lines is 
hard coded: 
you need to 
patch 
ANSI.SYS" 


The actual screen scrolling is done by a 
block-move of the contents of the video 
RAM. The value of 0780H, which gets 


Features 


moved into the CX register, is the number 
of bytes that have to be shifted up the 
screen. The value of 0’780H is 1920 decim- 
al, which is 24x80 (24 lines of 80 charac- 
ters). The new routine must work out the 
new value by multiplying the screen depth 
byte by the number of characters per line. 
Although the byte at location 0040:044AH 
actually stores this value, few programs 
ever change it. The routine, therefore, will 
also assume that the screen is displaying 
80 characters per line.(see Figure 7) 


That’s it. Save your new version (I call 
mine ANSI-EGA.SYS) and try it by putting 
DEVICE = ANSI-EGA.SYS in your CON- 
FIG.SYS file. Check that the screen scrolls 
properly, that CLS works, and that the 
scroll happens at the right time. Despite 
the extra subroutines, you'll not notice 
any loss of speed. Finally, if you don’t have 
an EGA monitor, or you don’t have a utility 
to set the screen depth to 43 lines, you can 
still have fun by changing the byte at 
0040:0084H and making screen sizes of 
less than 25 lines, 


Robert Schifreen is .EXE’s Deputy 
Editor, and will become the maga- 
zine’s editor as from January’s issue. 


@ SUPPORT: we have been writing 
microprocessor software development 


APOLLO 


tools since 1974. We offer the knowhow, 
training, product quality, and in-depth 
documentation needed for demanding 
development environments 


@ Advanced C and Pascal compiler 
design produces ROMable, highly 
OPTIMISED CODE 


®@ Hosts include VAX, IBM PC, MV, 


@ Compiler targets include 
68000/08/10/20, 8086/186/286, 8080/85, 


Z80, 64180 


@ Maths COPROCESSOR support 


@ Assemblers and simulation/debug tools 
for most 8, 16 and 32 bit 
microprocessors 


Frances Road, 
Basingstoke, 
Hants RG213DA 
Tel: (0256) 57551 
Tix: 858893 


Fax: (0256) 57553 hardware 


CIRCLE NO 800 


@ BIT SLICE meta assemblers 
®@ Suitable for download to all major ICE 


HOW TO WRITEAWINDOWS 
APPLICATION IN'TEN MINUTES. 
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Actor™ is a new language that combines Microsoft® Windows with 
object-oriented PROSE Sues means you can produce mouse and win- 
dow applications very quickly. 

For example, we created a simple “paint” program, and used it to draw 
the Actor logo you see on the screen. The whole program only took ten lines 
and ten minutes. Part of it is in the middle window on the left. 

Above, you see the commands that initialized the paint window and 
made it appear on the screen. Below, some code that’s built into Actor, 
specifying window behavior. Through a process known as “inheritance,” it’s 
called into play automatically. 


Try programming in this new way, and you'll never go back. 


Remy The Windows Specialists" 
NEOW. 470 London Road, Slough, Berkshire. SL3 80 Y. (0753) 45115 


Name Position 
Company, Address 
Postcode 


Phone Business, PC Type, 
Please send me more information about Actor FJ and the Neow Windows Catalogue Eq 
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TRAINING 
FOR 
EMBEDDED 
MICROPROCESSOR 
SOFTWARE DESIGN 


MICROTEC Frances Road, 
RESEARCH Basingstoke, 
Hants RG21 3DA 
Tel (0256) 57551 
Tix 858893 
Fax (0256) 57553 
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yunso BAS 


Please rush me. 
Send. blue and 


Please debit my VISA Card No: 


I enclose a cheque. 
Name: 
Address: 


@THE COURSES 

@ C programming for microprocessor 
development. - 5 Days 

@ Embedded microprocessor 
programming. - 1 Day 

@ Microprocessor programming 
in C. - 3 Days 

® Advanced C for embedded systems. 
-1 Day 

® High-level debugging 
workshop. - 2 Days 


@WHO SHOULD ATTEND? 


@ Any engineer or manager responsible 
for developing electronic or computer 
based products. 


@WHAT DO WE OFFER? 
® Rigorous training in a stimulating 
interactive atmosphere. 
@THE SCHEDULE 


@ We take bookings now for course 
dates in December, January 
and February. 
PLEASE CALL US FOR DETAILS 


-EXE Binder 


At last, we are pleased to be 
able to supply readers of 
.EXE with an exclusive binder 
to keep a full year’s supply 
in pristine condition, for easy 
display, quick reference and 
pure nostalgia. 

Simply fill in the form below. 


.EXE binders at £8.50 each inc. Post and Packing 
grey binder. Total order value £. 


Exp. Date: 
Tel: 


Postcode: 


Send this form now to .EXE Magazine, 10 Barley Mow Passage 
Chiswick, London W4 4PH 


Coward on the 68K 


‘The oh thirty marks the complete com- 
mercialism of 82-bit computing’, the 
words of James Norling, Executive Vice 
President and General Manager of Motor- 
ola Semiconductors. They have done it, 
they have finally done it, the ‘oh thirty’ (a 
nickname acquired by the MC68030 in a 
burst of passion at Motorola) has finally 
been launched. It seems the major players 
in the VME industry have gone oh thirty 
mad, various people are claiming that they 
have an oh thirty board up and running, 
but they are rarely seen to do so, The 
popular place for an oh thirty board to be 
mounted does as yet not appear to be ona 
VME chassis but instead a glass cabinet or 
shelf. 


Following my request to discover where 
Plessey got their stenciling kit from, I was 
contacted by Top Brass at Plessey (who 
will remain anonymous), to be told quite 
matter of factly that they got their chip 
from Motorola on account of it being dead 
(well not in so many words) and that they 
had not lashed up a homebrew lookalike. . 


There is also a lot of backstabbing going 
on, with people accusing other people of 
cobbling an oh thirty into an 020 board. 
Apparently this is bad practice as it does 
not allow the cache burst mode of the oh 
thirty to be implemented, thus drastically 
impairing the oh thirty’s performance 
almost down to the level of an 020. We all 


know that the cache handling of the oh 
thirty is one of the things that make it 
great. You see, according to my sources 
the important thing is not to have the first 
working oh thirty board but the best work- 
ing board (after all it is not whether you 
win, but how you play the game). 


In October, there was talk of a standard 
real-time operating system with UNIX ex- 
tensions. This month Motorola is conspir- 
ing to bring about a standard UNIX, com- 
patible at the binary code level in conjunc- 
tion with the UniSoft Corp. This develop- 
ment is due to the high integration of the 
MC680380 requiring less custom hardware 
to be used thus making memory handling 
standard, regardless of the who supplies 
the system. The 68030/UNIX Binary Porta- 
bility Standard is currently available for 
review to all interested parties, and 
Motorola and Unisoft will consider addi- 
tional amendments during 1987. A formal 
standard will be announced in early 1988. 


Now some goodies for all you software de- 
velopers and system builders raring to go 
with the M0C68030. Motorola have 
announced an optimised C compiler as 
well as an emulator module. The C compil- 
er was written to run under System V.3.1 
but is said to be portable to other UNIX 
implementations. The emulator module 
(HDS-300) is a host independent interface 
that connects any computer to the oh thir- 


lone Barry Mallett: "No stencil kits at Plessey” 


| emulator for the 68000 family. They also 
| Intel 8087 support is implemented via the 


*} running at 25MHz is rated at 6.0 Norton SI 
} points. 


} think. If you have a ‘working’ oh thirty I 


} an oh thirty on my wall. 


ty emulation module; this allows concur- 
rent use of the emulator. To further en- 
hance the performance of the MC68030 
there will be new floating point co- 
processor named the MC68882, but it 
appears that Motorola were not signifi- 
cantly impressed to nickname the product 
so we will just call fast. 


As regards to further spiced up 68Ks, a 
25MHz version of the MC68080 is due for 
sampling in December so hold on to your 
hats. It is rumoured to provide up to three 
times the performance of the previous 
MC68020. There are plans to build a 
80MHz version and beyond (the fastest 
MC68020 was rated at 38MHz but was nev- 
er mass produced), But for those of you 
out there who have already spent a great 
deal of time and effort developing your 
own memory management hardware (I 
know who you are, and so do you) there is 
good news for you too. Motorola are plan- 
ning the 040 which will upwardly compati- 
ble and offer significant performance in- 
creases over previous 68000s. This is all 
anyone is willing to tell me, its almost as if 
Motorola are not quite sure what else to 
add to their chips. 


But enough about Motorola’s new baby, 
what if you’re quite happy with your cur- 
rent chip? Soft PC synthetic hardware, is a 
product providing a MS-DOS environment 
in software for MC68020. The package is 
available for the Mac II, Intergraph’s In- 
terpro 32C, Tektronix 4300 series, Sun-3 
systems and will soon be available for 
other machines. PC XT performance is 
achieved on 68020 system with PC AT per- 
formance on a 68030 system. The main 
components are a CPU module, an 1/0 de- 
vices module, a memory module and a 
BIOS module. The product is compatible 
with products like MS-Windows, Sidekick, 
Flight Simulator, Dbase III+ and Turbo 
Pascal. Phoenix, famous in the PC world 
for their BIOS implementations, have also 
announced a software based MS-DOS 


claim that they pioneered the concept... 


numeric co-processor, and an MC68020 


If any of you have come across any PC 
emulators, call in and tell me what you 


would love to see it. By the way I did try to 
get you a picture of an oh thirty but to no 
avail, but we have been promised one we 
can use in the mag, In the mean time you 
can all envy me because I have a picture of 


- Hobbit Coward | 
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“ Articles Featuring 
Your Product 


Considering the fact that other people’s 
independent opinions endorse the value of your 
product, EXE would like to offer you the 
opportunity of ordering reprints of EXE articles 
which feature your product or company, for you 
to include in your promotional mailings, sales 
packs and press releases. 

The articles may be adapted especially for you, to 
include your company logo, more tables and 
diagrams, further information etc. 


For more information about this ideal 
promotional opportunity, call Helena Adams 
on 01-994 6477 ext. 359. 


Minimum quantity: 200 reprints. 
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INTEGRATED S FTWARE FOR BUS-BASED SYSTEMS... 
AND STANDALONE APPLICATIONS 


APPCOM ~ A Streamlined and cost-effective approach to Target System development: 


ED FOR DEDICATED DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM 


of 
Appcom Soitvare ‘emulates MS- -DOS/PC-DOS and 


CIRCLE NO. 803 


THE .EXE OFFER 
25% Discount on a C Code Generator 


‘An exclusive discount for .EXE Readers: PRO-C and PRO-C Workbench available on 
MS/PC- DOS, XENIX and QNX for users of Borland C, Microsoft C, DeSmet C, Lattice C, 
Zorland C, or Computer Innovations C86 - 


In this month’s .EXE offer, we are pleased to be able to offer 25% discount on these new products from the 
States, PRO-C is a C source code generator which produces tailor made, stand alone programs and writes fully 
optimised, commented and documented programs. The package consists of the following fully integrated 


generator modules:- 
* Record Definition PRO-C uses the powerful and efficient ISAM 
* Screen Generator File Handling Technique; BTRIEVE and C- 
* Update Generator ISAM are supported and PRO-C can interface 
* Menu Generator with any yan ISAM Handler. sencraed 
* programs do not require a run time license 
* Sy Neeson i neither does PRO-C have to resident on the host 

machine after creation of programs. Unlimited 

Requirements: on-line help can be incorporated in any program 

MS/PC DOS V2.0 (or later versions) or QNX or XENIX generated. 

256k RAM 

Hard Disk To help you get the very most from PRO-C we 

5.25" Floppy Disk Drive have made available PRO-C Workbench - an 


One of the following C Compilers:- Microsoft C, DeSmet C individual productivity tool for any C 
Lattice C. Computer Innovations C86, Zorland C, Turbo C programmer. Workbench is a set of over 60 
Library routines (which comes complete with 


The complete package is offered to .EXE readers for just all C Source Code) used both in the PRO-C 
£685.69 (normally £914.25), or individually:- £547.00 for products and in the programs you generate with 
PRO-C (£714.00), £317.40 for Workbench (£396.75) PRO-C. 


= 
i Please send me:- 


copies of the combined package with a 25% discount - 
copies of PRO-C with a 20% discount 
copies of Workbench with a 20% discount 


I enclose my cheque made payable to .EXE Magazine for £. 
Please debit my VISA Card no. Exp. Date. 


Name: Job Title: 
Address: 


Post Code: 


Please add £1.50 postage and packing. All prices quoted are inclusive of VAT. 


CIRCLE NO 804 


Mi PRODUCTS: & 


MS-C For Apollo Computers 


The OASYS Microsoft Cross C Develop- 
ment System has been announced by 
Apollo in conjunction with OASYS, Inc, for 
Apollo’s range of UNIX based worksta- 
tions. This offering lets software en- 
gineers use both Apollo workstations and 
Microsoft C to develop MS-DOS applica- 
tions to run on PCs, The development sys- 
tem is a complete set of tools that include 
the Microsoft C Compiler, Macro Assemb- 
ler (MASM) and Linker, all necessary 
components for a complete PC cross de- 
velopment solution. Apollo’s Domain En- 
vironment is well suited to PC develop- 
ment. The Domain PCI PC Interconnect 
permits easy transfer of data and files be- 
tween PCs and Apollo systems. Domain/ 
PCC, Apollo’s 80286 IBM PC-AT compati- 
ble coprocessor, and Domain/PCE PC-AT 
software emulator, both provide a PC/MS- 
DOS window on Apollo workstations. Apol- 
lo’s PC compatibility products allow de- 
velopers to use the same workstation for 
the entire development cycle — from de- 
signing, coding, and compiling, through to 
the testing of MS-DOS applications. 
Circle No 760 


Embedded SQL for Ada 
Applications 


INFORMIX-ESQL/Ada, a product that 
allows Ada programmers to use SQL from 
within their Ada source code has been 
released by INFORMIX Software. The pro- 
duct was created to meet the growing de- 
mand for database management and ap- 
plication development software on ANSI- 
standard SQL for Ada. With ESQL/Ada, de- 
velopers embed SQL syntax into Ada code 
to create an application that interfaces 
with Informix’s SQL database engine. 
Embedding SQL statements are designed 
to build and manipulate database files. 
This enables developers to specify a de- 
sired result in many fewer lines than in 
Ada. Users can achieve a high degree of 
application customization and flexibility 
in development through its dynamic query 
capability. In most applications, the 
queries that users are likely to ask are 
predetermined and embedded into the 
program. With dynamic queries, users can 
formulate ad hoc queries , to most effec- 
tively access and manipulate the data. 
ESQL/Ada is compatible with all other In- 
formix software products, including those 
that support the TCP/IP networking stan- 
dard. Initial shipments of INFORMIX- 
ESQL/Ada in November, and will support 
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Ada Compilers from Alsys Corp. and Ver- 
dix Corp. on Sun 3 workstations running 
under the UNIX operating system. INFOR- 
MIX have also announced the a SQL re- 
lational database management system 
running under A/UX on the Apple Macin- 
tosh II which will be available with the 


first shipments of the Mac II. 
Circle No 761 


MS-QuickBASIC V.4.0 


Microsoft QuickBASIC Version 4.0, a com- 
bined compiler-debugger-interpreter has 
been announced by Microsoft. QuickBA- 
SIC boasts speeds up to 150,000 lines per 
minute, program modification and debug- 
ging without recompilation and on entry 
syntax checking. QuickBASIC 4 is a 
‘threaded p-code interpreter’ which offers 
the speed of a compiler and the interac- 
tiveness of an interpreter. This technology 
incorporates users’ changes to their prog- 
rams at 150,000 lines per minute (Speed 
on an 8 Mhz PC-AT). Microsoft QuickBA- 
SIC 4 comes fully integrated with a subset 
of Microsoft’s CodeView debugger and 
offers a multiple module programming 
support. Breakpoints can be set and 
cleared at any statement, ‘watch’ points 
can be used to conditionally break when 
expressions become true, and ‘watch’ ex- 
pressions display the value of variables 
while the program is running. Expressions 
can be as a single variable or can refer to 
procedures written in BASIC or other Mic- 
rosoft Languages, allowing programs to 
break on complex state changes. As well 
as mixed language support QuickBASIC 
4.0 features Instant Help, EXE and library 
creation, and a Program Outliner, a func- 
tion that allows the user to browse 
through an intended list of modules and 
procedures. Circle No 762 


Ada Graphical Design And 
Development 


A new software tool that allows software 
developers to build better applications by 
supplying a graphical interfacing techni- 
que was recently announced by Dublin 
based GENERICS Software Ltd. The pro- 
duct AnimAID, combines object oriented 
applications building blocks with a 
graphical interface generation tool. The 
product has been designed to allow cus- 
tom tailoring of the applications interface 
to meet with customer requirements, 
whilst at the same time cutting develop- 
ment time. The system was developed as a 
result of Generics Software’s work as the 


prime contractor in the ESPRIT 496 Papil- 
lon project, where the overall goal is to 
build a configurable graphics sub-system 
which can be integrated into existing and 
evolving systems. The User Interface Man- 
agement component of the system is 
driven by an object-oriented definition of 
the application domain. AnimAID will be 
available on PCs next year at $2,500 and 
on Sun and Apollo Workstations at £6,500. 


Look out for a future article. 
Circle No 763 


MetaWare Compiler Support 
For The Weitek 1167 


Compiler support for the Weitek 1167 
floating point co-processor in both real 
and protected mode, has been announced 
by Metaware to coincide with Compaq’s 
recent announcement of its new 80386 
machines containing the Weitek 1167 
numeric co-processor. Support is provided 
for both MetaWare’s High C and Profes- 
sional Pascal Languages. Support consists 
of a compiler enhanced to generate 1167 
object code and, on non-UNIX systems, a 
run-time library that uses the 1167 for lib- 
rary math functions (such as sin and cos) 
and for conversions of floating point to 
ASCII and back. The compilers are avail- 
able today. They have been successfully 
used by Weitek and Compaq to compile 
demonstration programs that illustrate 
how the 1167 can offer a speed-up of 1.5 to 
2.8 over an Intel 80387 numeric cop- 


rocessor running at the same clock speed. 
Circle No 764 


PL/M For VAX 


A PL/M cross compiler which produces 
target code for the 8051 family of micro- 
controllers, has been launched by Boston 
Systems Office. The package runs on VAX/ 
VMS systems allowing a higher level of 
productivity. The compiler is said to pro- 
duce more efficient code than compilers 
running on other systems. The BSO/ 
PLM8051 compiler has all the standard 
PL/M 51 facilities that give programmers 
access to the features of the 8051, such as 
indirect addressing, bit manipulation and 
direct I/O or optimum use of the micro- 
controller’s functions. BSO’s full toolkit 
for the 8051 consists of a PLM compiler, 
assembler, linkage editor and symbolic 
software debugger. This complete pack- 
age enables a developer to compile, 
assemble, simulate, debug and test the 
software before integrating it with the 


hardware. Gircle No 765 


VOW SIPPING NOW 


NOW SIPPING 


Advantage__. 


NOW STHPPING 


SPEED 

Inheritance and virtual functions mean you can develop re- 
usable bug-free code quickly. 

C++ is the fastest executing object-oriented language so far 
invented. 


QUALITY 

C++ was developed by AT&T as the successor to C 

C++ is a compatible superset of proposed ANSI C 

C++ fixes the problems that large-scale projects encounter 
using C 

Glockenspiel’s test suite contains over seven megabytes of 
C++ source code 

Advantage C++ 5.0 has been in regular use at Microsoft, Lotus 
and Ashton-Tate for several months. 
WINDOWS 

Advantage C++ 5.0 works with Microsoft C 5.0, Windows, 
Quick C and the OS/2 Developer's Kit. 

@ far and near objects 

@ Local and Global object heaps 

@ far and near methods 

@ dynamically linked method libraries 


@lockenspiel 


Advan C++ 5.0 is the only choice for Windows velo, 
19 BELVEDERE PLACE, DUBLIN 1, IRELAND. TEL: +353-1- Weiss (MOM UR) O00 +3 RSi5. 
FAX: +353-1-365238 (FROM UK) 0001-365 
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30 Lincoln Road Olton Birmingham 827 GPA England 
Telephone: 021-706 6000 
Telex: 334361 Compco G 
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sculptor 


Fourth generation 
development system — 
available on... 


MANUFACTURER — OPERATING SYSTEM 
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Microprocessor Developments Ltd. 
3, Canfield Place, London NW6 3BT Tel: 01-328 2277 


CIRCLE NO 807 


RBase and DBase III 
Compilers 


Two new compilers, one for dBase III and 
the other for R:BASE have been imported 
from the states by In Touch. Force III, the 
dBase III compiler outputs stand alone 
code which is linkable through the stan- 
dard DOS linker. As well as supporting all 
standard dBase commands, Force III fea- 
tures arrays, for next loops, sound, exten- 
sive maths capabilities, file primitives like 
FOPEN and FREAD and new numeric 
datatypes. The compiler can Handle up to 
2.1 billion records per file, 2048 fields per 
record, 254 bytes per field, 10 DBF and 7 
NDX files open simultaneously, FORCE III 
comes with complete documentation and 
the Miriam Liskin book ‘Advanced dBase 
III Plus Programming and techniques’, 
Force III is priced at £129. R:Turbo 
claimed to be ‘the first true compiler’ for 
R:BASE allows the creation of standalone 
.EXE files. The user may define functions, 
use DOS batch files from within the code, 
and call C and ASM routines. R:Turbo also 
supports overlay structure and EMS allow- 


ing the application to exceed 640K. 
Circle No 766 


SkyBase 4 


SkyBase V.4 has been launched by Sky 
Software. The new applications develop- 
ment system is a multi-user implementa- 
tion running on DOS Networks and Xenix 
systems, and is designed to run on PCs 
and compatibles, SkyBase is aimed at the 
professional software developer designed 
to be the ideal tool for development of 
complete business applications or front 
end programs. New-comers to SkyBase 4 
can be up and running with the system 
straight away due to the products Cobol- 
like syntax. Circle No 767 


CASE Environment for 
VAXStation 3200 And 3500 


A set of Computer Aided Software En- 
gineering tools (Cadre’s Teamwork) run- 
ning on DEC’s new VAXStation 3200 and 
3500 systems are now being distributed in 
the UK by Instrumatic. Teamwork can now 
benefit from a two to three times improve- 
ment in overall system performance with- 
out any code modifications. Cadre’s family 
of computer-aided software engineering 
tools includes support for the automation 
of systems analysis (Teamwork/SA), real- 
time systems analysis (Teamwork/RT), in- 
formation modelling (Teamwork/IM), and 
systems design (Teamwork/SD) phases of 
the software development lifecycle. In 
addition, Teamwork/ACCESS, a database 
and integration tool, provides users with 
the ability to integrate other VAX software 
development tools with Cadre’s Team- 
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work product line to create a full lifecycle 
development environment. The Team- 
work product line is currently available 
for the VAXStation 3200 and 3500 systems. 


Circle No 768 


New Case Integration Tool 


Software Generation International Ltd 
has introduced the APS/PC Excelerator 
Integrator, which links Index Technology 
Corporation’s analysis and design pro- 
duct, Excelerator, with the APS Develop- 
ment Centre. The APS/PC Excelerator en- 
ables users to transfer screens, reports 
and record descriptions created with Ex- 
celerator into the APS Development Cen- 
tre. With the APS/PC Excelerator Integra- 
tor, users access menus within Exceler- 
ator to transfer design information from 
its dictionary to the APS Application Dic- 
tionary. The product is available im- 
mediately and is priced at £4,000 per site. 
It is an integrated software product that 
supports the system analysis and design 
process. It Includes a graphics facility for 
developing and revising system-related di- 
agrams, an integrated Dictionary that 
stores, validates, and cross references de- 
sign data and an integrated facility for the 
mock-up and prototyping of screens and 
reports. Excelerator runs on the the IBM 
PC XT, PC AT, a wide range of compatibles 
with at least 640K of RAM, and on DEC 


Vax station Line. 
Circle No 769 


Uniplus+ Development 
System 


The development system, Accell, is now 
available under Uniplus+, Root’s imple- 
mentation of UNIX. The system provides 
developers with a development environ- 
ment for multi-user business applications 
software and includes: a fourth generation 
language; an application generator; and a 
database based on Unify. Accell consists 
of five modules: Accell/DBS, Accell/ 
Generator, Accell/Language,  Accell/ 
Environment and Accell/Manager. Accell/ 
DBS includes all the features of Unify in- 
cluding a data dictionary and multiple ac- 
cess methods. Accell/Generator, this is an 
easy to use visual development tool for 
generating and prototyping an applica- 
tion. Accell/Language is a very powerful, 
non-procedural 4GL which also provides a 


38GL interface and integrates SQL. 
Circle No 770 


CASE Tools For VAX Family 


The Case Division of Tektronix UK Ltd’s 
Design Automation Group has announced 
that it will support DEC’s new MicroVAX 
3000 series of minicomputers and work- 
stations, by offering its full range of soft- 
ware development tools for use with the 


products. The Tektronix products to be 
offered on the MicroVAX 3000 include the 
company’s Structured Analysis and struc- 
tured Design Tools provide a graphical im- 
plementation of the technique outlined by 
De Marco in ‘Structured Analysis and Sys- 
tem Specification’, together with all of its 
more recent extensions, such as those 
enabling the technique to be used for the 
analysis of real-time system. The com- 
pany’s LANDS environment include the 


Ada, Pascal and C languages. 
Circle No 771 


New On-Line Development 
Tools 


A new development architecture and 
window-based application tools for build- 
ing and running on-line, transaction- 
oriented applications have been 
announced by Sybase. The tools and 
architecture are provided in the Sybase 
System, a high-performance relational 
database management system for VAX/ 
VMS and Sun/UNIX computers, The 
Sybase system is based on a requestor/ 
server architecture where application 
functions can be handled separately from 
data management functions in a net- 
worked environment. Another important 
feature is that data integrity is controlled 
in the database manager rather than in 
the application. The Sybase Datatoolset 
includes window-based tools for building, 
running and maintaining applications on 
either character terminals or bit-mapped 
workstations. The DataToolset makes use 
of an overlapping windows, menus and a 


point-and-pick style user interface. 
Circle No 772 


PDOS Version 3.3 


PDOS 3.3 is the result of enhancements 
made to the PDOS operating system by the 
Eyring Research Institute, Available in 
Britain from Andis Ltd, the operating sys- 
tem incorporates a new debugger, thereby 
increasing the functionality and versatil- 
ity of the PDOS system, whilst the addition 
of new support products to the line of soft- 
ware development tools further increases 
programmer productivity. Under PDOS 
3.3, event services have been expanded, 
allowing almost limitless event flags. 
These may reside totally within a task, 
alternatively within a group of tasks or 
across multiple processors. Multiple RAM- 
disks now form an integral part of the 
PDOS file management module. Previous- 
ly a dynamically defined single RAMdisk 
was specified under the monitor or user 
program with multiple RAMdisks sup- 
ported under the BIOS implementation. 
These were of a fixed size and required 
system generation to administer, but is 
not necessary with v.3.3. 
Circle No 773 


SPARC And System V 


Plans for a new computing platform have 
been unveiled by AT&T and Sun Microsy- 
stem. The new platform will use a unified 
version of AT&T’s System V, as well Sun’s 
recently announced Scalable Processor 
Architecture (SPARC), a flexible microp- 
rocessor design for chips that use reduced 
instruction-set Architectures. It will in- 
clude a standard interface, known as an 
application binary interface, or ABI, 
which will run UNIX system software prog- 
rams as interchangeably as MS-DOS 
machines run PC software today. UNIX 
System V for the new platform will in- 
corporate popular features of the Ber- 
keley 4.2 system, a derivative of the UNIX 
system used widely in scientific and en- 
gineering markets, as well as features of 
SunOS, a variant of the Berkeley 4.2 sys- 
tem marketed by Sun. Features include 
networking and graphics such as the Net- 
work File System (NFS) and X.11/News, 


graphic user interfaces, 
Circle No 774 


Concurrent DOS 386 V.2.0 


A new release of concurrent DOS 386 has 
been announced by Digital Research. De- 
veloped in Britain, Concurrent DOS 386 
V.2.0 is a full featured, multi-user, multi- 
tasking operating system specifically de- 
signed to take advantage of the Intel 
80386 microprocessor. It is now capable of 
running multiple copies of the most popu- 
lar PC/MS-DOS applications on both the 
main personal computer console and on 
serial terminals, The new release of con- 
current DOS 886 provides full DOS 3.3 
compatibility and supports PC-DOS/MS- 
DOS 1.x, 2.x, 3.x applications on all con- 
soles, as well as supporting memory resi- 
dent programs such as Sidekick. Net- 
worked applications also run on the sys- 
tem giving the users full networking capa- 
bilities. Released concurrently is DOS XM 
V.6.0, a sister product targeted at 8086 
and 80286-based micros. This has also 
been extended to to the DOS 3.3 level, and 
will run ‘well-behaved’ DOS applications 
on serial terminals. Pricing for the pro- 
ducts remains the same at £395 for Con- 


current DOS 386 and £295 for DOS XM. 
Circle No 775 


Multi-User PC-DOS 


Anew multi-user version of the Power Sys- 
tem development environment for the 
IBM AT, 80386 computers plus compati- 
bles and PS/2 family of computers has 
been released by Pecan for R&D applica- 
tions. Although the Poly Power System has 
supported multi-tasking for some time, 
the new system makes it possible for de- 
velopers to easily write multi-user applica- 
tions, Up to three users are supported on a 


standard AT-class machine, with one user 
utilising the AT screen and the other users 
utilising inexpensive terminals. The de- 
velopment environment itself as well as 
applications using it, can also function in 
multi-user mode, so that up to three prog- 
rammers can develop simultaneously on 
the same machine. A ‘virtual terminal’ 
mode is also supported, enabling the prog- 
rammer or application user to switch be- 
tween a maximum of three virtual termin- 
als on the same workstation using a prede- 
fined hot key. The multi-user Poly Power 
System functions under DOS and, like the 
standard DOS power system, can be used 
to write DOS applications startable from 
DOS. Any of the Pecan languages, includ- 
ing Modula-2, can be used to writé multi- 
user applications. The product is available 
immediately for £399.00 including a com- 
piler. Circle No 776 


MS-0S/2 For Ericsson PCs 


The Microsoft OS/2 operating system will 
soon be available on the range of Erics- 
son’s PC compatibles, due to a licensing 
agreement with Microsoft. Microsoft’s 
Windows Presentation Manager, which 
runs under OS/2 will provide users with a 
full graphics-based windowing system. 
The New PCs running 08/2 will be avail- 
able from mid 1988 on the companies 


range of 80286 and 80386 based machines. 
Circle No 777 


New Advisor Expert System 


Advisor-2 just launched by Expert Systems 
International, is an easy to use, expert 
system shell. Advisor-2 is a completely re- 
written relative of ESP Advisor, The sys- 
tem is menu driven and is built on a 
colour-coded windowing system. Know- 
ledge bases of up to 1 Megabyte can 
actually be chained together, so there is 
effectively no limit to the ultimate size of 
the system. One of the major features of 
Advisor-2 is its interfacing capability. 
Advisor-2 comes with interfaces to lotus 
1-2-3, dBase, Lattice C, Microsoft lan- 
guages, and RSI’s Prolog-2, enabling users 
to link their own expert systems applica- 
tions with existing programs written with 
traditional software packages. Advisor-2 
costs £495, and comes with comprehen- 
sive documentation and a tutorial disk. It 
requires a minimum of 640K of RAM and 
runs on PCs and compatibles. 
Circle No 778 , 


Cache Memory Controller 
For The 80386 


A cache memory controller for iAPX386 
has been launched by Intel. The chip cal- 
led the 82385, is now in volume produc- 
tion, with some of the first units going into 


— 


the new 20MHz 80386 machine from Com- 
paq. The 82385 Cache Controller contri- 
butes to a gain in system performance by 
eliminating processor wait states and by 
reducing bus accesses to main memory. It 
thus enables the potential performance of 
the 80386 to be fully realised and in- 
creases overall throughput by improving 
system bus utilisation. The 82385 provides 
advanced 32-bit cache control features, 
including a ‘posted write’ policy, which 
eliminates wait states when writing to 
main memory, and a bus watching 
mechanism that ensures cache coherency 
without any performance penalty. The 
82385’s interface to the 80386 microp- 
rocessor and to the system bus is software 
transparent. Thus, no software modifica- 
tion or new software is required to use the 
82385 cache controller. The chip is avail- 
able in bulk quantities of 10,000 and are 


priced at £89.38 per unit. 
Circle No 779 


10 MIPS Colour Workstation 


Whitechapel Workstations, has intro- 
duced a major new range of UNIX colour 
workstations that are the first in the new 
generation of RISC-based workstations 
providing 10 MIPS sustained performance 
for less that £20,000. By including the 
MIPS Computer Systems R2000 Chip-set 
with integral floating point accelerators 
the HITECH-10 series provides a desktop 
graphics platform offering ten times the 
power of a VAX 11/780. Supporting UNIX 
4.3bsd with System V extensions and the 
BRL SVID library, the workstations in- 
clude both industry standard distributed 
window management systems: X-Windows 
(V11) and NeWS. The range can be in- 
corporated efficiently onto existing heter- 
ogeneous networks via the Ethernet link. 
The workstations also provide an IBM PC 
AT bus interface to allow VARs and system 
builders to cost-effectively incorporate a 
variety of standard add-on boards into 
their applications such as modems and 
frame grabbers. Optimising compilers are 
available for C, Pascal and Fortran that 
significantly enhance CPU performance 
through innovations such as rearranging 
instruction flow to maximise the concur- 
rency of operations, and by optimisation 
of floating point performance through 
scheduling the execution of instructions 
in parallel with general-purpose instruc- 
tions. The workstations are available with 
either 95, 170 or 320Mb hard disks with an 
MS-DOS compatible floppy disk Drive. 
Circle No 780 


Please address all new product 
announcements to the News 
Editor, .EXE Magazine, 10 
Barley Mow Passage, Chiswick, 
London W4 4PH. 
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4GLs/Databases 


01 Dec 
01 Dec 
01 Dec 
01 Dec 
02 Dec 
02 Dec 
02 Dec 
02 Dec 
04 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
08 Dec 
09 Dec 
09 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
16 Dec 
16 Dec 
16 Dec 
16 Dec 
17 Dec 
17 Dec 
04 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
12 Jan 
12 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
19 Jan 
19 Jan 
21 Jan 
25 Jan 
27 Jan 


Designing Data Base Systems 
Informix-SQL 

Intermediate Dataflex 

Revelation Level | 

4th Generation Environment: T & P 
DB2 Data Base Design 
Introductory Dataflex 

Revelation Level II 

Informix Overview 

Informix-4GL 

Intermediate Dataflex 

Vista Programming 3 

Sculptor For Programmers 

Data Base Structures And Access 
Introductory Dataflex 

Ad.Lib Workshop 

Converting Informix 3.3 To SQL 
Databases In Dist. Processing 
Revelation Level III 

Using dBase III and dBase III+ 
Informix-SQL 

Introductory Dataflex 

Rel. DBMS Theory & Practice 
Working With dBase 
Informix-4GL 

Programming with dBase III+ 
Programming with Informix-SQL 
4th Generation Languages 
Practical Dataflex 

Relational Database Systems 
Relational Databases: T & P 
Programming with Informix - 4GL 
Unify Database - Introduction 
dBase III for Programmers 

Using dBase III+ 

Programming in dBase III+ 
Database Development Workshop 
Uniplex Il+ Database 


Analysis/Design 


02 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
08 Dec 
08 Dec 
09 Dec 
09 Dec 
11 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
15 Dec 
04 Jan 
04 Jan 
04 Jan 
04 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 


LSDM Overview 

Basic Business Syst. Analysis 
Basic Syst. Analysis & Design 
Business Syst. Design 

EPOS Fundamentals 

Practical Syst. Design 

Struct. Analysis Workshop 
Struct. Syst. Design 

Struct. Syst. Design And Prog. 
Struct, Syst. Design LSDM II 
S/w Engineering & Struct. Design 
Struct. Design & Programming 
Gecomco Users 

Practical Sizing Using SSADM 
Struct. Syst. Analysis LSDM | 
Basic Business Syst. Analysis 
Syst. Design & Implementation 
Computer Syst. Design 

Data Analysis Workshop 

Struct. Syst. Design 

Syst. Implementation 

Design of Real-Time Syst. 
LSDM Part! 

Quality in Syst. Analysis & Design 
Structured Syst. Analysis 

Syst. Planning 

Appr. of Syst. Analysis & Design 
Basic Business Syst. Analysis 
Basic Syst. Analysis & Design 
Basic Syst. Analysis & Design 
Business Syst. Analysis 
Business Syst. Analysis 

LSDM for Programmers 

LSDM Part Il 

Practical Analysis using SSADM 
Practical Syst. Design 


MSS 
Sphinx 
Dflex 
ICS 
LBMS 
F&S 
Dflex 
Ics 
Sphinx 
Sphinx 
Dflex 
Vista 
MPD 
F&S 
Dflex 
Vista 
InSet 
F&S 
Ics 
Dsolve 
Oliv 
Dflex 
LBMS 
Digitus 
Oliv 
Digitus 
Sphinx 
MEDC 
BEM 
ICSpub 
LBMS 
Sphinx 
Root 
MEDC 
MCU 
MCU 
LBMS 
ITL 


LBMS 
BIS 
MSS 
Hosk 
Sphinx 
BIS 
Your 
NCC 
MSS 
LBMS 
MCU 
|CSpub 
GEC 
BIS 
LBMS 
BIS 
MSS 
Hosk 
BIS 
BIS 
Hosk 
MSS 
LBMS 
MSS 
BIS 
Hosk 
MSS 
BIS 
BIS 
LBMS 
Hosk 
MSS 
LBMS 
LBMS 
BIS 
BIS 


4 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
1 Day 

3 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
3 Day 

1 Day 

3 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
2 Days 
2 Days 
1 Day 

3 Days 
2 Days 
1 Day 

2 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
2 Days 
4 Days 
2 Days 
2 Days 
5 Days 
2 Days 


2 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
5 Days 
2 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
2 Days 
5 Days 
20 Days 
4 Weeks 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 


£440 
£395 
£500 
£150 
£480 
£655 
£500 
£600 
£125 
£395 
£500 
£550 
£250 
£655 
£500 
£250 
£475 
£655 
£500 
£290 
£140 
£500 
£360 
£155 
£280 
£295 
£395 
£275 
£500 
£745 
£360 
£395 
£290 
£275 
£350 
£350 
£960 
£275 


£360 
£835 
£525 
£585 
£750 
£835 
£695 
£690 
£545 
£960 
£650 
£745 
£330 
£495 
£960 
£835 
£525 
£585 
£675 
£675 
£585 
£465 
£960 
£320 
£835 
£640 
£320 
£835 
£2900 
£3260 
£640 
£560 
£960 
£960 
£835 
£835 


11 Jan 
12 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
18 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 
25 Jan 
26 Jan 
26 Jan 
28 Jan 


SSADM Part | 

Structured Design & Programming 
Basic Business Syst. Analysis 
Business Syst. Design 

Computer Syst. Design 

LSDM Part | 

Practical Syst. Design 

Structured Syst. Analysis 

LSDM PartIl 

SSADM Part II 

Structured Analysis and, Design 
Structured Programming Workshop 
Structured Syst. Design 

Syst. and Programming Supervision 
Syst. Implementation 

Ady. Microprocessor System Design 
Expert Syst. Design & Development 
LSDM Overview 


UNIX/XENIX 


01 Dec 
03 Dec 
03 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
09 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
15 Dec 
15 Dec 
17 Dec 
17 Dec 
17 Dec 
17 Dec 
04 Jan 
06 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
12 Jan 
13 Jan 
25 Jan 


Introduction To SCO XENIX 

SCO XENIX System Administration 
UNIX System Administration 
Device Drivers And Kernel Overview 
Introduction To UNIX 

UNIX Fundamentals | 

XENIX For Support Staff 
Supporting SCO XENIX 
Introduction To UNIX 

UNIX - A Practical Course 

UNIX Fundamentals | 

UNIX V.3 Kernel Workshop 
UNIX/XENIX Fundamentals 
Programming For Networked XENIX 
UNIX Hands-On Workshop 

UNIX - An Overview 

UNIX For System Managers 

UNIX System Managers 

XENIX For The PC-AT 

UNIX Operating System 

UNIX Syst. Programming 

32000 Intro to UNIX 

Setting Up UNIX Systems 

UNIX System Administration 

UNIX 

UNIX Systems Administration 
UNIX OS Fundamentals 


C Programming 


01 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
07 Dec 
08 Dec 
10 Dec 
10 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
15 Dec 
11 Jan 
11 Jan 
12 Jan 
13 Jan 
18 Jan 
26 Jan 


Hands-On Programming In C 
Advanced C Software Development 
Advanced C Workshop 

C Programming 

C Programming Workshop 
The C Programming Language 
Programming In C 

C Programming Standards 
C++: A Technical Overview 

C Programming Under DOS 

C Programming Workshop 
Introduction To C 

Basic C Programming 

C Programming 

C Programming 

Advanced Programming in C 
C Programming 

C Programming 

Programming in C 


Ada/Pascal/Modula-2 


02 Dec 
07 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
15 Dec 
11 Jan 


Basic Pascal Programming 
Ada Programming Course 
Ada Programming Course 
Getting Results from Modula-2 
Ada: A Managers Overview 
Ada Programming Course 


LBMS 
ICSpub 
BIS 
Hosk 
Hosk 
LBMS 
BIS 
BIS 
LBMS 
LBMS 
Hosk 
BIS 
BIS 
BIS 
Hosk 
ICSpub 
ICSpub 
LBMS 


sco 
sco 
Root 
InSet 
Thom 
InSet 
Oliv 
sco 
Eq 
Root 
InSet 
InSet 
Sphinx 
Sco 
ICSpub 
Root 
Eq 
Digitus 
Sphinx 
NCR 
Root 
NatS 
ITL 
NCR 
MCU 
ITL 


ICSpub 
QA 
InSet 
Root 
InSet 
ConV 
MCU 
QA 
InSet 
QA 
InSet 
Thom 
MSS 
Root 
Sphinx 
ICSpub 
NatS 
Intel 
MCU 


MSS 
AdaT 
AdaT 
RTA 

InSet 
AdaT 


5 Days 
4 Days 
5 Days 


£775 
£745 
£835 


5 Days £640 


5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
2 Days 


2 Days 
2 Days 
2 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 
3 Days 
4 Days 
1 Day 

2 Days 
2 Days 
1 Day 

5 Days 
3 Days 
2 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
4 Days 
1 Day 

3 Days 


4 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
1 Day 

1 Day 

5 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 
4 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 


3 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 
1 Day 

5 Days 


£640 
£960 
£835 
£835 
£960 
£775 
£640 
£675 
£675 
£835 
£640 
£745 
£795 
£360 
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19Jan Ada Management Seminar 

20 Jan Ada for Technical Management 
25Jan Ada Programming Course 

25Jan Advanced Ada Workshop 

26 Jan Ada Prog. & Software Engineering 


Other Languages 


01 Dec 
02 Dec 
07 Dec 
08 Dec 
14 Dec 
14 Dec 
04 Jan 


RPGIl Prog For Experienced 
Programming In BASIC. 

RPG Ill System/38 Programming 
APL Fundamentals 

Basic PL/1 Programming 
Occam Programming Workshop 
Basic FORTRAN Programming 


04Jan COBOL Programming 

04Jan PL/M 51 Programming 

04 Jan PL/M Programming 

11Jan Basic COBOL Programming 
18Jan Basic RPG11 Programming 
25Jan Structured COBOL Programming 


Processor Programming 


07 Dec 
07 Dec 


MC68000 
Series 32000 Development 


14Dec 8088/86/286 PC Assembler Apps. 
14Dec MC68020 

14Dec Using VersaDOS 

15Dec Microprocessor S/w H/w Interf. 
04Jan 8086 & 80286 Real Mode Prog. 
11Jan 80386 System Software Workshop 
12Jan 8086 Assembler and The PC 

18 Jan 32000 Instruction Set 

25 Jan 32000 Development Environment 
25Jan Programming using ASM 386 

26 Jan Programming and Int. the MC68000 


Comms and Graphics Programming 


01 Dec 
01 Dec 
01 Dec 
02 Dec 
02 Dec 
07 Dec 
08 Dec 
08 Dec 
15 Dec 
16 Dec 


Distributed Processing 

Graphics Using GKS/VDI Tools 
Understanding Local Area Networks 
Data Networks 

Open Systems Interconnect (OS!) 
Developing On-Line Applications 
PC Networks Programming 

The DoD TCP/IP Protocol 
Micro-To-Mainframe Linking 

Token Ring Technology 


13 Jan Evaluating and Implementing LANs 
18Jan Understanding Networks 

19Jan Understanding Local Area Networks 
20 Jan Open Systems Interconnect 

20Jan The OSI Reference Model 


Programming Management 


07 Dec 
08 Dec 
08 Dec 
14 Dec 
15 Dec 
15 Dec 
04 Jan 
05 Jan 
19 Jan 
19 Jan 
19 Jan 
25 Jan 


Software Project Management 
Project Management Tool Set 
Software Rel. & Quality Control 
G-Taskplan - Users 
Software Req. Spec. & Test 
Software Testing & Verification 
Professional Programming 
Software Quality Assurance 

How to Manage Software Projects 
Practical Project Management 
Soft. Engineering & Struc. Design 
Project Planning and Control 


Prolog/Lisp/Al 


01 Dec 
03 Dec 
07 Dec 
09 Dec 
14 Dec 
15 Dec 


Intermediate Prolog 

Advanced Prolog 

Knowledge Engineering 

Intro To Expert Systems And Prolog 
Expert System Project Management 
Introduction To Expert Systems 


AdaT 
AdaT 
AdaT 
AdaT 
ICSpub 


MSS 
MSS 
BIS 
C&D 
MSS 
InSet 
MSS 
MSS 
Intel 
Intel 
MSS 
MSS 
MSS. 


Mote 
NS 
QA 
Mote 
Mote 
!CSpub 
Intel 
Intel 
MCU 
NatS 
NatS 
Intel 
MCU 


MSS 
ICSpub 
TL 
BIS 
TL 
BIS 
QA 
InSet 
Clar 
TL 
F&S 
ITL 
ITL 
TL 
F&S 


NCC 
GEC. 
MCU 
GEC 
ICSpub 
MCU 
Hosk 
MCU 
ICSpub 
BIS 
MCU 
BIS 


Esl 
ESI 
F&S 
Tele 
Es! 
Es! 


1 Day 

2 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 


3 Days 
3 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 
4 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
3 Days 


4 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
5 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
3 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 


2 Days 
4 Days 
1 Day 
3 Days 
1 Day 
5 Days 
4 Days 
1 Day 
2 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
1 Day 
1 Day 
1 Day 
3 Days 


2 Days 
1 Day 

4 Days 
2 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
5 Days 
4 Days 
4 Days 
3 Days 
4 Days 
3 Days 


2 Days 
2 Days 
3 Days 
1 Day 
1 Day 
2 Days 


£132 
£275 
£770 
£880 
£745 


£390 
£390 
£370 
£445 
£525 
£625 
£560 
£410 
£700 
£700 
£560 
£560 
£410 


£650 
£POA 
£580 
£650 
£650 
£745 
£650 
£750 
£685 
£POA 
£POA 
£750 
£685 


£300 
£795 
£175 
£495 
£175 
£675 
£620 
£245 
£449 
£375 
£655 
£175 
£175 
£175 
£655 


£345 
£200 
£650 
£330 
£745 
£650 
£640 
£685 
£795 
£675 
£685 
£495 


£330 
£330 
£655 
£125 
£180 
£330 


PC Operating Environments 


01 Dec Introduction To DOS Digits 1Day £135 
01Dec MS-OS/2 Application Programming QA 4Days £760 
08 Dec Intro to 8088/86/286 Based PC's QA 4Days £520 
08 Dec MS Windows App Programming QA 4Days £680 
15Dec MS-OS/2 Application Programming QA 4Days £760 
21Dec Introduction To DOS Digitus 1Day £135 
27 Jan Interfacing to DOS and the BIOS MCU 3Days £575 
12Jan Introduction to DOS 1NCR 1Day £120 
Other Operating Systems 

07Dec UniTECS Application Development Root 5 Days £750 
11Jan iRMX 286 Operating System Intel 3Days £POA 
13Jan Real Time Software & Systems MCU 3Days £575 
ABS Computers 0273 421509 

AdaT (Ada Training Ltd) 0279 725030 

Alsys 0491 579090 

APLLtd 0244 46024 

AT&T Unix Europe Ltd ~ 01 567 7711 

BEM 0328 700494 

BIC Systems 0232 233278 

BIS 01 633 0866 

BOC. 01 741 9345 

BOS 01 430 2438 

CCTC 05435 2511 

Clar (Clarion) 0306 884732 

ConV (Convergent Tech) 0344 411707 

Data Logic (Dlog) 091 863 0383 

Dataflex (Dflex) 01 729 4460 

Digitus 01379 6968 

Dsolve (Datasolve) 01 828 7878 

Eq (Equinox) 01 729 4460 

ESI (Expert Systems Int) 0865 242206 

F&S (Frost & Sullivan) 01 730 3438 

GEC Software 01 240 7171 

HIS (High Integrity Systems) 0279 725030 

Hosk (Hoskyns Group) 01 434 2171 

ICS (Intelligent Comp Svs) 0256 469460 

ICSpub (ICS Publishing) 0372 379211 

InSet (Instruction Set) 01 251 2128 

Intel 0793 696000 

Istel Ltd 01 8310361 

ITL (Information Tech) 01 839 1028 

LBMS Ltd 01 636 4213 

LPA (Logic Programming Ass) 01 871 2016 

MCU (Microcomputer Unit) 01 405 3020 

MEDC 041 887 0962 

Mercia Software Ltd 021 359 5096 

Mote (Motorola) 0296 395252 

MPD 01 328 2277 

MSS Services Ltd 0903 34755/6 

Mtec (Microtec Research) 0256 57551 

NCC (National Computing Center) 061 228 6333 

NCR 021 7427731 

NS (National Semiconductor) 010 49 08141 103486 
Oliv (British Olivetti) 0428 4011 

P&B (Porter Burns Inc) 01 328 2712 

Pro-Lab Plc 0223 323151 

QA Training 0285 5888 

Root Training 01 606 7799 

RTA 01 656 7333/4/5 

SCO Training 01 637 9111 

Sperry Ltd 021 632 4171 

Sphinx Ltd 0628 75343 

Symb (Symbolics) 0494 443711 

Syst (Systematica SE) 0202 297292 

Tele (Telecomputing) 0865 777755 

Thom (Thomson Computers) 0904 611666 

Unisys 0908 665211 

VISTA Computer Systems 01 434 9801 

Your (Yourdon) 01 637 2182 
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Inforem is a leader in the new and exciting field of 
Computer Aided Software ‘Engineering (CASE). We 


currently employ over 100 people and offer a complete 
range of computing services and products to our 
impressive, blue chip, client base. 


Our aggressive growth plans offer exciting opportunities 
for high calibre specialists. Based at our Ealing, London 
WS, office you will be working in an exciting technical 
environment which encompasses: 


© Relational databases 
@ Local Area Networks 


© Micro/Mainframe systems generation 


Working within a project team your prime responsibility 
will be the design and development of systems software 
interfaces to graphics packages. 


In depth commercial experience with WINDOWS is 
essential. Equally important are flexibility and initiative. 
Ideally applicants will be educated to degree level in 
computer science. 


We offer top salaries and excellent benefits. Please reply 
with a full CV to: 


Personnel Manager, Inforem Plc, 

Inforem House, Addlestone Road, 
Addlestone, Weybridge, 

Surrey KT15 2UE. Telephone: 0923 859011. 


INFOREM 


CIRCLE NO 810 


/shutdown 


As Jeremy Thomas of Root (who has just bought US- 
based Unisoft) prepares to implement a ‘multi-part 
strategy’ to ship a lot of UNIX, /shutdown is pleased to 
report that despite the fast-approaching twilight of 1987, 
the industry’s fervour to talk a lot of convoluted rubbish 
about itself remains undaunted. Perhaps it’s this that’s 
forcing the brain drain, as Root are followed by Zorland 
to set up US offices, going under the name of Zortech, 
presumably because Americans can’t tell the difference 
between B and Z (pronounced bee and zee, though if you 
put them the other way around would presumably be zed 
and bed) and Zorland were loathe to be confused with 
anyone else. Letters, it seems, can also confuse the Euro- 
pean market, as Sphinx announced a recent letter change 
amidst the pomp normally afforded to major announce- 
ments. The ‘U’ in ICUS (Sphinx’ software distribution 
network) is now to be an ‘O’, because open is a much 
nicer word than UNIX. And on the same note, fat is a 
much better word and thing to be than anything else, be- 
cause NEC now has the computer for you, following their 
announcement of their superhigh performance PC with the 
wonderous (and utterly faithful transcript) phrase ‘aimed 
at the heavier user’. Needless to say, it allows for 
‘internal expansion’, which is vaguely wierd (not to men- 
tion weightist), but not nearly so obscure as a recent Liv- 
ing C mailshot, which in its endeavours to attract prunters 


(programmers who are potential purchasers) offers a 
Borland (that’s Borland with a B) Turbo C and Living C 
package, says ‘programming in C is a bit like sculpting in 
bronze - a very hard metal’. Perhaps readers should 
switch to Modula-2, following another recent let’s jump 
on the Borland Zandwagon announcement from Real 
Time Associates (who actually don’t have a lot of time) 
offering a Modula-2 compiler ‘which outperforms Turbo 
C’. While you look up the phone number for Rent-a- 
Bandwagon, ask yourself why a Modula-2 definition 
module is always lonely, or what language Italian UNIX 
programmers use (answers: 1s, osm suvrfey] pue Apoq 
ou sey o[npouwl uonturyop &), and relax for the monthly ‘I 
Still Take Myself Far Too Seriously’ awards, which go 
to Wang who, following a mildly savage lambasting last 
month, persisted in bombarding the cosmos with rubbish 
about their WITS show. The latest offensive (a press re- 
lease) cites a ‘two-tiered approach’ used to launch several 
new products and a demonstration of ‘technologies such 
as voice and telephony’. Most voices aren’t technology 
and ‘telephony’, well, even the combined braincell of the 
-EXE editorial team can’t recall the use of this term in the 
last 80 years or so. And talking of years, as we end this 
one (and this /shutdown) we’d like to wish our readers a 
very Happy (if slightly premature), Jargon-Free and 
Bandwagonless Christmas. Zye zye! 


Prospero Software 


y, LANGUAGES FOR MICROCOMPUTER PROFESSIONALS “ 


Prospero Software is dedicated to languages and to customer support. 
For an opinion ask a colleague; for information call 01-741 8531 or write to 
Prospero Software Lid, 190 Castelnau, London SW13 9DH, England. CIRCLE NO 808 


te 
does it quicker ‘« 


v 


CIRCLE NO 809 


“5 NANTUCKET CORPORATION EUROPE, BLUECOATS AVENUE, FORE STREET 
Nan ( Cc HERTFORD, HERTS SG14 IPB. TELEPHONE 0992 554621, 


TELEX 265871 MONREF G REF NNE 077. FAX 0992 554934. 


Int 


